Overheard  at  the  Opera - 


“1  hear  you  folks  had  a visitor  last  night.  What  happened ?” 

“ It’s  almost  humorous  — the  butler  claims  he  saw  the  man’s 
coat  tails  flying  over  the  back  fence— but  whoever  it  was,  he  got 
nothing  for  his  pains.  You  know  the  family  plate  is  in  storage 
at  the  Cleveland  TTcust^rrvy  jewels  are  in  a safe  deposit  box 
there  and  my  fur  coat  is  in  cold  storage  at  the  bank.” 
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Oberlin,  Ohio,  July,  1927 


Three  events  vitally  affecting  the  life  of  Oberlin  oc- 
curred in  the  month  of  June  just  past:  the  retirement  of 
President  Henry  Churchill  King,  the 
WE  SHALL  MISS  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Increase  Bos- 
PR  ESI  DENT  KING  worth,  the  election  to  the  Presi- 
FROM  THE  HELM  dency  of  Dr.  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins. 

That  President  King  was  to  retire 
was  well  known,  as  the  college  regulation  requires  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  68.  That  there  must  be  a successor 
was  equally  well  known,  but  who  that  man  was  to  be  was 
a conundrum  to  all  until  the  trustees  made  their  announce- 
ment June  25.  The  death  of  Dr.  Bosworth  came  as  a sud- 
den blow  to  his  friends  and  admirers. 

For  fifty  years  the  name  of  Henry  King  has  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  Oberlin  campus,  for  over  half  that  time  it 
has  been  influential  in  the  educational  world  at  large.  It 
has  never  been  associated  with  athletics,  with  dramatics 
or  with  music  as  a participant — though  the  president  has 
always  been  a loyal  and  interested  follower  in  all  these 
activities.  It  has  been,  rather,  with  the  scholastic  that  we 
associated  the  name  of  King.  He  had  not  been  in  Oberlin 
many  weeks  back  in  the  year  1877  before  his  teachers  and 
fellow  students  recognized  in  him  the  exceptional  scholar. 
He  is  credited  with  being  the  most  brilliant  scholar  grad- 
uated from  this  college.  As  Tutor  King  and  Professor 
King  hundreds  will  bear  witness  to  his  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  his  ability  to  impart  that  knowledge.  In  his 
Sunday  morning  bible  class  in  Oberlin  and  his  many  re- 
ligious courses  and  lectures  before  other  colleges,  student 
conferences  and  churches  his  ability  to  carry  the  listener 
with  him  to  a greater  understanding  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy spread  his  name  abroad. 

But  the  college  was  not  content  to  let  him  be  teacher 
only,  they  called  him  into  administrative  work,  first  as 
registrar,  then  dean,  then  president.  For  a full  quarter 
of  a century,  as  its  chief  executive,  he  directed  Oberlin 
affairs  at  home  and  spread  its  reputation  abroad. 

During  his  incumbancy  as  president  the  resources  of 
the  college  grew  from  a little  over  two  million  to  nearly 
ten  times  that  amount.  The  total  student  body,  because 
its  enrollment  has  been  officially  limited,  is  of  about  the 
same  size,  but  the  academy  has  been  abandoned,  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  sciences  doubled,  the  conservatory  of 
music  put  on  a scholastic  standing  with  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  summer  school  greatly  increased. 
Changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  entrance  requirements 
have  kept  Oberlin  to  the  fore  in  the  college  world. 

Meanwhile  President  King  has  written  voluminously. 
It  was  a book  a year  for  many  years,  besides  magazine 
articles,  pamphlets,  and  the  printed  sermon  and  lecture. 
His  philosophic  and  religious  writings  have  been  widely 
translated  and  quoted. 

We  of  Oberlin  feel  that  Henry  Churchill  King  is  ours, 
and  so  he  is,  and  yet  we  have  shared  him  with  the  think- 
ing world,  and  in  sharing  him  the  world  has  shared  its 
best  with  us.  Most  of  the  financial  gain,  the  scholarly 
growth,  the  respected  name  of  Oberlin  these  past  decades 
are  due  to  none  other  than  our  beloved  President  King. 

To  him  the  alumni  now  pour  out  their  gratitude,  and 
to  him  and  Mrs.  King  they  wish  a long  continued  compan- 
ionship of  health  and  happiness. 


No  two  men  worked  in  happier  harmony  nor  closer 
friendship  over  a long  period  of  years  than  did  President 
King  and  Dean  Bosworth.  Fellow 
DR.  BOSWORTH’S  teachers  for  forty  years  in  closely 
DEATH  A GREAT  related  departments,  drawn  to  each 
LOSS  TO  COLLEGE  other  by  their  common  interest  in 
AND  COMMUNITY  education,  scholarship  and  relig- 
ion, knitted  by  a congenial  fellow- 
ship, they  are  linked  together  forever  in  the  record  of 
Oberlin. 

In  many  ways  this  commencement  was  a triumph  for 
Dr.  Bosworth  as  well  as  President  King,  for  the  King 
celebration  would  not  have  been  complete  without  the 
share  Dr.  Bosworth  had  in  it.  In  honoring  his  friend  he 
too  was  honored. 

If  ever  God  dwelt  in  man  and  used  human  agency  to 
influence  other  men’s  lives  for  righteousness,  surely  He 
did  this  in  and  through  Dr.  Bosworth.  One  could  not 
long  sit  in  front  of  this  man  or  walk  by  his  side  without 
feeling  the  Divine  Presence.  There  was  a peacefulness,  a 
mastery,  a wisdom  that  could  have  come  from  no  other 
source.  And  yet  he  wms  the  most  human  of  men.  He 
knew  temptation  and  triumph,  sorrow  and  joy.  He  knew 
hard  v'ork  and  struggle,  but  they  did  not  overcome  him, 
rather  he  made  them  serve  him  to  scholarly  attainment 
and  power. 

As  Oberlin,  during  the  years,  shared  President  King 
with  others,  so  she  shared  Dr.  Bosworth.  For  two  decades 
no  name  had  stronger  drawing  qualities  at  Christian  stu- 
dent conferences  than  the  name  of  Boswmrth.  Scattered 
to  the  far  ends  of  the  world  are  men  and  women  wrho 
look  back  to  the  day  that  this  friendly  man  explained  to 
them  the  wray  of  life  and  led  them  to  give  themselves  in 
service  to  others. 

There  were  those  in  these  last  days  who  had  thought 
of  Dr.  Boswmrth  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  King 
regime  and  the  AVilkins  administration,  an  interpreter,  as 
it  were,  of  the  past  to  the  future.  But  some  one  else  must 
do  this.  Our  beloved  friend  has  left  us,  and  yet  for  us 
who  knew  him,  his  spirit  continues  near  at  hand. 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  becomes  the  seventh  president 
of  Oberlin  according  to  the  action  of  the  college  trustees 

June  20.  His  selection  wTas 
DR.  WILKINS  BECOMES  made  with  the  full  approval  of 
OBERLIN’S  SEVENTH  the  faculty  advisory  commit- 
PR ESI  DENT  tee  and  after  the  recommen- 

dation of  a number  of  alumni. 
The  trustee  committee  was  openminded  and  had  made 
exhaustive  investigations  of  many  suggested  names  be- 
fore making  their  recommendation  of  Dr.  AArilkins. 

The  new-  president  comes  with  an  eastern  training 
and  a mid-western  experience,  with  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  small  college  and  the  big  university.  He  has  had 
first-hand  knowledge  of  segregated  and  co-education.  He 
is  non-ministerial,  but  is  from  a family  deeply  interested 
in  religious  work  and  was  himself  engaged  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  during  the  war.  He  did  not,  like  his  father,  become 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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The  First  Decade  of  the  Fifty  Years 

By  Associate  Professor  Emeretus  Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91 


Both  the  father 
and  the  mother  of 
President  King  came 
of  old  English  stock. 
The  Kings  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  Lees 
of  Essex  had  cen- 
turies behind  them 
when  the  forests  of 
New  England  were 
still  unbroken;  and 
the  first  emigrants 
to  New  England  had 
become  the  Kings  of 
Suffield  and  the  Lees 
of  Farmington  when 
the  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth was  still  with- 
in the  memory  of 
living  men.  President  King’s  father,  Henry  Jarvis  King, 
came  from  Connecticut  to  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,  where  he  served  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for 
Hillsdale  College,  and  where  his  son,  Henry  Churchill 
King,  was  born  in  1858.  The  King  family  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  sort  which  the  migrations  of  the  nineteenth 
century  brought  by  thousands  to  the  Middle -West  — well 
born,  wholesomely  fed,  frugally  trained  but  liberally  edu- 
cated, taught  to  share  the  family  hardships  as  well  as  the 
family  pleasures,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  to 
honor  God.  The  idealism  of  our  President  probably  de- 
veloped before  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  said 
by  them  of  old  time  that  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  King 
children  to  take  turns,  week  and  week  about,  at  the  fam- 
ily kindling  box,  Harry’s  elder  brother  once  successfully 
instructed  him  that  if  he  really  loved  his  country  as  he 
said  he  did  it  was  his  duty  to  make  proof  of  his  devotion 
by  filling  the  box  through  the  mentor-brother’s  week.  The 
legend  goes  on  to  say  that  Harry,  thinking,  as  more  ex- 
perienced patriots  have  done,  that  when  the  call  of 
country  came  it  was  his  not  to  question  why,  sturdily 
toiled  through  a full  week  of  supererogatory  kindlings, 
before  he  was  enlightened  by  his  sister,  younger  in  years, 
but  older  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 

In  1877  a slender  youth  appeared  in  Oberlin,  with 
credits  from  Hillsdale  for  two  college  years,  but  without 
much  other  furnishing  for  his  pocket.  He  found  a job  at 
washing  dishes  in  a boarding  house  for  college  students, 
but  it  did  not  last  long.  A short  tenure  of  office  has  not 
been  unusual  with  student  employees  in  college  kitchens, 
but  commonly  it  has  been  the  dishes  that  claimed  con- 
sideration; this  time  it  was  the  man  behind  the  dishes. 
It  did  not  take  Oberlin  long  to  discover  that  here  was  one 
of  those  rare  teachers  who  must  be  born  because  they 
cannot  be  made,  and  that  even  as  an  undergraduate  he 
was  needed  for  his  specialty.  There  was  a crippled  boy 
in  town  whose  well-to-do  parents  were  only  too  glad  to 
find  such  a tutor  for  their  son.  Bewildered  “penny  preps” 
found  that  with  Harry  King  to  throw  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, even  algebra  had  some  sense  to  it,  and  Julius  Caesar 
was  not  such  a fool  as  they  had  thought  him.  Professors 
and  classmates  made  their  own  discoveries.  Azariah  S. 


Root  entered  college  in  Henry  C.  King’s  graduating  year, 
and  one  of  his  early  memories  is  the  sight  of  a lightly 
built,  alert  young  man  who  was  stepping  briskly  through 
the  entrance  of  a college  house.  “ Do  you  see  that  fel- 
low?” said  his  guide.  “That’s  Harry  King.  He’s  the 
smartest  man  in  Oberlin!  ” Telling  the  story  years  after. 
Professor  Root  added,  “He  still  is!” 

In  1879  his  first  degree  was  issued  to  Henry  Churchill 
King,  and  the  some  year  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary.  Also  he  began  his  official  connection  with 
Oberlin  as  tutor  in  Latin,  later  in  mathematics,  in 
the  preparatory  department.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  all  unconsciously,  he  slipped  into  “ Kathie’s  Diary.” 
"We  have  lectures,”  she  writes,  “every  Thursday,  and 
such  a young  tutor  gave  it  this  week.  He  made  me 
think  of  Longfellow’s  poem  about  the  ‘ hurrying  pen 
of  the  stripling  ’ he  looked  so  slender  and  boyish  among 
all  those  notables.  He  is  Tutor  King.  Everyone  says 
he  is  a brilliant  student  and  likely  to  be  heard  from 
later!” 

Soon  “ the  stripling  ” found  himself  confronted  by  the 
call  for  a great  decision  — one  that  was  destined  to  change 
the  course  of  countless  streams  of  life.  During  these 
student  years  a wave  of  missionary  fervor  was  sweeping 
through  the  churches  of  America.  A group  of  Oberlin 
students  had  offered  their  services  to  the  American  Board, 
and  the  Board  had  assigned  them  to  the  province  of 
Shansi  — it  was  the  beginning  of  Oberlin-in-China.  In  the 
band  were  Dwight  Howard  Clapp  and  Henry  Churchill 
King.  Then  President  Fairchild,  whose  wisdom  and  de- 
votion to  duty  no  sane  man  ever  questioned,  laid  a re- 
straining hand  upon  young  Henry  King,  and  asked  him 
not|  to  go.  He  had  strange  things  to  say  to  a theological 
undergraduate  and  a “prep  school”  tutor,  but  they  must 
be  said,  or  Ober- 
lin’s  opportunity 
was  lost  forever. 

He  reminded  the 
eager  youth  that 
the  circumstances 
of  O b e r 1 i n ’ s 
founding  had  at- 
tracted a group 
of  great  men  to 
her  faculty;  they 
were  gone,  and 
men  of  like  cali- 
bre would  not  be 
drawn  to  Oberlin 
from  the  outside 
for  many  years, 
during  which 
Oberlin  must  have 
great  men  and 
great  leadership. 

She  must  find 
them  within,  not 
without.  And  then 
the  man  of  long 
experience  a n d 
clear  vision  told 
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the  lad  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  leadership  — that  it 
was  for  him  to  take  up  the  standard.  They  said  things 
differently  in  Bible  times,  but  in  spirit  the  episode  was 
singularly  like  the  passing  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  before 
the  prophet  Samuel,  when  he  rejected  them  one  by  one 
until  the  Lord  bade  him  anoint  young  David  to  be  king 
over  Israel. 

This  was  not  the  bait  to  young  ambition  that  it  may 
now  seem.  Even  today  the  presidential  chair  is  not  a 
bed  of  roses  • — at  least  not  of  thornless  roses  — and  in 
earlier  times  many  a college  executive  found  it  a thankless 
and  an  inglorious  task.  The  little  church  of  Kittery  Point, 
in  Maine,  still  preserves  its  words  of  commendation  for 
the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  colonial  pastor  who,  while 
he  might  have  remained  in  charge  of  their  flourishing 
church,  chose  rather  to  accept  a call  to  become  president 
of  Harvard  College!  In  1882  Harvard  had  passed  its  time 
of  storm  and  stress,  but  Oberlin  had  not.  Besides,  Henry 
King  wanted  to  go  to  China;  the  adventurous  and  the 
sacrificial  spirit  of  youth  alike  beckoned  him  over  the 
seas,  and  especially  did  he  he  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
failing  his  comrades.  Yet  in  the  end  the  President’s 
counsels  prevailed,  and  Oberlin  had  her  great  Fifty 
Y'ears. 

The  names  of  Dwight  Howard  Clapp  and  his  wife  are  on 
the  martyrs’  arch.  Perhaps  Henry  Churchill  King,  friend 
and  classmate  of  Clapp,  has  felt  himself  especially  dedicated 
to  the  college  which  he  stayed  to  serve,  and  through  which 
his  life  was  spared.  Perhaps  this  has  kept  him  for  Ober- 
lin not  once,  but  many  times,  and  in  the  face  of  brilliant 
and  tempting  opportunities  to  go  elsewhere,  perhaps  has 
turned  the  scale. 

President  Fairchild  had  no  intention  of  foisting  a boy 
phenomenon  upon  the  college  which  he  loved.  His  scheme 
included  plenty  of  time  for  "Tutor  King’’  to  grow  up. 
When  he  retired  from  the  presidency,  seven  years  later. 
Professor  King  was  not  his  candidate  for  the  immediate 
succession.  With  his  man  on  the  ground  things  might 
take  their  natural  course,  and  if  other  strong  hands  had 
been  found  to  take  the  helm,  so  that.  Professor  King  re- 
mained as  a powerful  teacher,  preacher  and  writer,  it 
might  have  discredited  his  foresight,  but  it  would  not 
have  frustrated  his  purpose. 

Having  marked  him  for  her  own,  Alma  Mater  had  no 
mind  to  see  her  favorite  son  go  astray  for  lack  of  im- 
parted wisdom.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  great  crisis 
of  his  life-work  he  accepted  the  judgment  of  the  man 
whose  experience  and  wisdom  he  trusted.  From  time  to 
time  he  received  a deal  of  excellent  advice  about  his  more 
personal  affairs,  and  most  of  this  he  judiciously  disre- 
garded. About  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  the  Sem- 
inary he  unfolded  certain  plans  to  the  President.  The 
Piesident  suggested  that  a man  of  twenty-four  was  very 
young  to  marry,  and  the  tutor  in  mathematics  respect- 
fully replied  that  this  chanced  to  be  the  exact  age  at 
which  the  President  himself  had  entered  upon  the  estate 
of  wedlock.  The  President  dropped  the  subject,  though 
he  was  seen  afterward  to  be  enjoying  one  of  his  inimitable 
inward  laughs.  If  all  early  marriages  could  be  like  these 
two,  it  might  be  well  to  make  twenty-four  the  preferred 
age  for  matrimony. 

On  the  seventh  of  July,  1882,  Julia  Marana  Coates  of 
Brecksville  became  Mrs.  Henry  Churchill  King.  Hillsdale 


was  no  longer  the  family  home;  the  elder  Mr.  King  was 
Indian  Agent  on  the  Indian  reservation  at  Leech  Lake, 
Minnesota.  The  wedding  journey  was  a trip  to  the  land  of 
“the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams”  and  the  “rushing  of 
great  rivers.”  From  the  last  railroad  station  there  was  a 
ride  of  seventy  miles  through  forests  of  birch  and  pine  to 
the  cabins  and  tepees  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  They  did  not  do  it  in  two  hours  by  motor 
car  but  in  two  days  by  government  express  wagon.  The 
roads,  too,  were  different. 

Next  came  two  years  of  graduate  study  at  Harvard, 
then  back  in  Oberlin  with  the  appointment  of  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  Before  the  retirement  of  Pres- 
ident Fairchild  in  1889,  Oberlin  had  taken  the  general 
outlines  familiar  to  her  graduates  through  a score  of  years. 
True  to  his  policy  of  building  the  Oberlin  of  that  gen- 
eration from  her  own  material,  the  President  had  gathered 
into  the  college  faculty  a strong  group  of  Oberlin  men — 
Anderegg,  Wright,  Chamberlain,  Martin,  Hall,  Root,  Frost, 
King.  Only  two  years  before  his  retirement  there  came 
into  the  theological  faculty  one  of  those  rare  great  men 
for  whom  he  was  watching — Edward  Increase  Bosworth, 
— a product  both  of  Yale  and  of  Oberlin.  He  was  very 
young,  but  the  President  was  a keen  judge  of  men. 

In  a faculty  avowedly  founded  upon  personnel  rather 
than  upon  departments,  it  is  plain  that  there  must  be 
sundry  refits;  the  professor  of  mathematics  later  changed 
to  philosophy,  the  professor  of  Latin  to  history,  one  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  turned  out  a born  reformer  and  pioneer 
executive,  and  another  found  a congenial  haven  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  That  was  the  way  they 
did  things  in  the  80’s;  the  young  teacher  must  win  his 
spurs  wherever  his  superiors  chose  to  place  him.  It  was 
not  felt  to  be  a waste  of  good  years,  for  a little  breadth 
was  then  thought  desirable  in  a college  man. 

For  Associate  Professor  King  the  policy  had  its  dangers, 
since  he  did  his  assigned  work  so  well  as  to  produce  the 
impression  that  there  was  nothing  else  of  which  he  could 
make  such  a success.  It  was  urged  upon  him  that  a man  who 
could  so  glorify  Freshman  mathematics  ought  to  stay  by 
the  subject,  and  let  philosophy  alone.  Happily  this  was  ad- 
vice which  he  did  not  take.  The  same  -was  true  of  his  plans 
for  a home,  for  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  are  of  the  type  to 
whom  thoughtful,  persistent,  self-denying  home-building 
seems  a constituent  part  of  life.  When  they  bought  the 
Deacon  Burrell  place  for  ever  so  little  ready  money  and 
ever  so  many  long-time  payments,  it  was  an  adventure  in 
faith  for  all  concerned.  No  -wonder  that  they  heard  from  the 
doubters,  but  they  were  justified  by  the  outcome.  Before 
the  era  of  good  walks  and  roads  it  seemed  a long  way  out — 
President  Fairchild  once  said  that  a professor’s  influence 
with  his  students  diminished  with  the  square  of  his  dis- 
tance from  the  campus.  But  the  young  man,  who  by  this 
time  had  other  youth  to  consider,  said  that  he  was  a 
professor,  but  he  was  also  a father,  and  the  old  farmstead 
would  be  a good  place  to  bring  up  his  boys.  It  proved  to 
be  all  he  hoped,  but  not  alone  for  the  splendid  King  boys. 
It  was  a house  with  a message,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
of  many  college  generations  heard  and  heeded. 

So  much  for  the  first  decade  of  the  Fifty  Y'ears; 
there  were  notable  things  to  follow. 
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Henry  King,  Our  Seer,  Our  Leader,  and  Our  Friend 

By  Dr.  Edward  Increase  Bosworth,  t-’86 


The  first,  address,  following,  was  given  by  Dr.  Bosworth 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  King  May  13,  1903;  the 
second  article  is  part,  of  his  introductory  remurks  as  pre- 
siding officer  on  President  King  Day,  June  20,  1927. 

The  situation  which  finds  its  culmination  today  is  not 
an  arbitrary  creation,  but  the  result  of  a growth.  For 
twenty-five  years  in  the  logic  of  events  the  premises  have 
been  forming  for  the  conclusion  that  we 
recognize  today.  None  have  had  better 
opportunities  to  see  this  than  those  for 
whom  I speak — the  Faculty  of  Oberlin 
College.  We  know  Henry  King  and  he 
knows  us.  He  knows  that  we  know  him, 
and  we  know  that  he  knows  us.  This 
being  so,  no  more  significant  thing  can 
be  said  than  that  upon  this  glad  day, 
not  only  in  appearance,  but  in  heart,  the 
Faculty  of  Oberlin  College  rejoices.  We 
who  have  seen  him  repeatedly  at  the 
points  where  disillusion  is  likely  to  be 
experienced,  if  at  all,  are  the  ones  who 
have  un-wavering  confidence  in  him  and 
who  have  eagerly  anticipated  this  day. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  him  in  the 
close  relationships  which  often  breed 
petty  jealousies  are  the  ones  whose  sat- 
isfaction is  most  sincere. 

We  have  a confidence,  grounded  in 
long  experience,  that  under  his  leader- 
ship we  shall  be  able  to  realize  the  true 
ideal  of  Christian  education.  We  know 
well  his  ideal  of  the  intellectual  attainment  essential  to 
broad  education;  there  will  be  honest  work  in  class  room, 
laboratory,  and  seminar.  We  know  that  in  his  ideal  of 
education,  broadening  aesthetic  culture  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment. We  know  that  no  ideal  of  education  which  does 
not  involve  the  development  of  a sincere  Christian  char- 
acter will  ever  prove  satisfactory  to  him.  The  College  will 
do  what  it  ought  only  as  it  turns  out  men  and  women 
fitted  for  life — men  and  women  simply  honest,  shrewdly 
sympathetic,  spirtually  poised,  fitted  for  life  in  the  new 
order  that  we  call  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

This  high  and  broad  ideal  of  Christian  education  we 
expect,  for  two  reasons,  to  see  realized  in  ever-increasing 
measure  under  his  leadership.  We  are  sure,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  shall  retain  our  individuality.  The  atmos- 
phere of  Oberlin  has  always  favored  free  development  of 
individuality.  The  divine  right  to  be  one’s  salt  and  to  do 
a thing  in  one’s  own  way  has  always  been  recognized. 
The  men  the  memory  of  whom  constitutes  our  Oberlin 
tradition  were  pioneers  in  thought  and  life.  We  recog- 
nize in  President  King  the  child  of  such  an  ancestry.  His 
own  cjuiet  independence  of  thought  and  readiness  to  be 
himself,  to  have  his  own  message  and  deliver  it  in  his 
own  way,  have  given  him  power  among  men  in  which 
we  rejoice  today.  We  know  that  under  his  leadership 
wholesome  enthusiasms,  deep  and  strong,  will  develop  in 
the  student  body  without  apology.  This  shall  always  be 
a place  where  everyone  can  get  a chance  at  the  best  things 
in  his  own  way,  and  have  his  own  inspiring  vision  of  life. 


We  are  confident  that  under  his  administration  we 
shall  be  able,  not  only  to  develop  our  own  individuality, 
but  also  to  relate  ourselves  to  others.  This  has  always 
been  our  tradition.  Legitimate  peculiarity  has  seldom  de- 
veloped into  rank  eccentricity.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  in  a situation  where  religious  feeling  has  at 
times  been  so  tense,  the  recluse  and  the  doctrinaire  have 
been  so  seldom  in  evidence.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Col- 
lege has  always  been  one  favorable  to 
the  close  relationship  of  education  and 
the  practical  life  of  the  world.  Great 
moral  reforms,  and  practical  politics  as 
well,  have  appealed  to  both  teacher  and 
student,  and  we  believe  that  such  will 
continue  to  be  the  case.  He  who  has 
thought  so  profoundly  and  spoken  so 
clearly  upon  “ Theology  and  the  Social 
Consciousness  ” will  be  able  to  lead  men 
and  women  of  marked  individuality  into 
close  and  sensitive  connection  with  the 
life  of  the  great  world. 

To  the  formation  of  this  ideal  of 
Christian  education  that  characterizes 
our  life,  President  King  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  made  no  small  con- 
tribution. Today  we  as  a Faculty  pledge 
him  our  loyal  cooperation  in  the  effort 
to  secure  under  his  leadership  as  Presi- 
dent a larger  realization  of  the  ideal  he 
as  teacher  has  helped  to  create.  From 
the  college  men  and  women  of  the  coun- 
try have  always  come  a large  proportion 
of  those  destined  to  lead  in  its  life  and  thought.  It  is  they 
who  must  ever  stand  listening,  eager  to  hear  voices  calling 
them  to  launch  out  upon  the  great  sea  of  undiscovered 
truth.  It  is  our  joy  today  to  see  placed  at  the  center  of 
our  little  group  in  this  great  company  Henry  King,  our 
seer,  our  leader,  and  our  friend. 

We  are  here  today  to  take  our  places  around  a strong 
man,  who  has  been,  for  fifty  years,  central  and  vital  in 
the  life  of  Oberlin  College.  Perhaps  I should  say,  almost 
fifty  years,  because,  in  his  student  days  there  were,  of 
course,  only  the  beginnings,  that  were  prophetic  of  that 
which  was  to  become  openly  evident  in  a very  little  while. 
Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  King  has  been  central 
and  vital  in  the  life  of  the  College  during  the  twenty-five 
years  of  his  presidency,  the  longest  presidency  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College:  but,  before  that  time,  as  those  of  us 
who  remember  easily  that  period,  know,  he  was  central 
in  the  administration  of  the  College. 

Some  of  us  remember,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
which  the  Trustees  elected  him  to  the  presidency,  being 
present  with  great  joy  of  spirit  in  Baldwin  Cottage,  and 
having  him  say  to  us  from  the  landing,  half  way  up  the 
stairs  in  the  lobby  there,  that  he  was  "an  old  story' 
an  old,  it  may  be,  but  a welcome  story. 

He  was  central  and  vital,  not  only  in  the  administration 
of  the  College,  before  the  days  of  Ills  presidency  began, 
but  also  in  the  teaching  force.  The  courses  which  he  gave 
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in  the  curriculum  were  always  central  and  vital 
because  he  gave  them — the  course  in  microcos- 
mos. for  instance. 

In  just  these  two  or  three  minutes,  before  I 
begin  to  introduce  the  speakers  today,  I want  to 
try  to  specify  what  to  me  seem  to  be  the  three 
or  four  outstanding  qualities  that  have  given 
him  this  position  of  centrality  and  vitality  for  . 
so  long  in  the  history  of  the  College;  and  I put, 
first  of  all.  his  thoroughness  and  insight;  an 
utter  thoroughness  as  an  administrator,  which 
has  made  his  presidential  reports  models  of 
such  documents  for  other  College  Presidents  all 
through  the  United  States.  His  thoroughness  as 
a teacher — no  snap  course  was  ever  taught  by 
Tutor  King,  or  Professor  King,  or  President 
King;  and  his  deep  insight,  his  ability  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  any  subject  that  he 
happened  to  be  teaching,  and  to  find  the  point, 
deep  down  where  it  opened  out  into  all  the  life 
of  the  universe.  And  I put  beside  that  quality, 
another:  He  has  always  been  utterly  reason- 

able and  tolerant;  no  arbitrary  enforcement  of 
his  will,  at  any  point  in  the  life  of  the  College; 
always  confident  that  the  ultimate  reaction  of  the 
students  would  be  reasonable,  however,  flighty 
their  first,  snap  judgment  on  any  subject  might, 
be.  As  I have  sat  behind  him  on  the  platform, 
all  these  many  years,  watching  him  on  all  sorts 
of  occasions,  when  there  were  difficult  points  to 
make,  and  difficult  situations  to  contend  with, 
his  characteristic  gesture  has  never  been  the 
fighting  fist.  It  has  always  been  hands  clasped 
behind  him,  almost  convulsively  sometimes,  as 
he  set  himself  to  the  disagreeable  job,  determined 
to  do  it  thoroughly,  to  give  all  the  reasons  for 
the  action  proposed,  and  to  state  with  utmost 
fairness  and  tolerance  all  that  could  be  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  And,  just  like 
that  point,  also  this:  Always  firm  and  persua- 

sive. It  has  been  a democratic  faculty  for  many 
student  generations,  here.  We  inherited  the 
democratic  idea  in  the  faculty.  President  King  has 
always  been  able  to  be  firm  and  persuasive,  ready  to  wait, 
for  the  right  time  to  come,  ready  to  give  everybody  a 
chance  to  say  all  he  believes  on  any  subject  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and  as  a result  of  that,  there  has  never  sprung 
up  here  any  impeccable  dissent  or  any  bitter  resentment, 
in  all  these  years.  Now,  that  is  a notable  achievement 

Dr.  Wilkins  Becomes  Oberlin’s  Seventh  President 

(Editorial,  continued  from  page  5) 
a bank  president,  but  he  evidently  inherited  administra- 
tive qualities. 

Dr.  Wilkins’  approval  of  Oberlin  is  shown  in  the  re- 
ported story  that  he  had  selected  Oberlin  as  the  college 
of  his  choice  for  his  son,  long  prior  to  his  knowledge  of 
a vacancy  in  the  presidency  here  and  the  possibility  of 
his  selection  to  the  office.  It  is  said  that  his  decision  to 
accept  the  presidency  came  at  a time  when  he  had  other 
attractive  offers  elsewhere. 

There  seems  to  be  a very  general  feeling  that  Dr. 
Wilkins  is  the  type  of  man  who  will  fit  well  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  Oberlin,  that  he  will  carry  on  the  best 


f 01  any  man,  in  any  fifty  years,  but  is  a particularly  nota- 
ble achievement  in  this  half  century,  which  comes  so 
nearly  to  a close,  today.  This  half  century  has  not 
often  been  excelled  in  the  history  of  human  life  and 
thought,  as  a half  century  in  which  there  has  been 
such  opportunity  for  the  evolution  of  the  free  human 
spirit. 

traditions  of  the  past,  at  the  same  time  using  all  that  is 
new  that  will  make  Oberlin  a still  better  college. 

In  reply  to  a welcoming  message  from  the  Oberlin 
a umni,  through  the  Alumni  Secretary,  President-elect 
Wilkins  wrote: 

tl  ^ heartiest  thanks  for  your  kind  message  of  greeting. 

In  looking  over  the  Oberlin  publications  I have  been 
very  glad  to  see  the  thorough  organization  of  the  alumni. 

a'e  '011g  thought  that  alumni  relations  might  and 
stout  be  more  extensive  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.  I 
judge  that  you  have  already  progressed  farther  in  this 
t nec  ion  than  most  colleges  have  done;  and  I shall  look 
'an  to  learning  just  what  you  are  doing  and  to  think- 
ing  otei  with  you  whatever  possibilities  may  appear  for 
the  further  development  of  your  most  important  work.” 
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Great  Motives 

By  President  Henry  Churchill  King,  ’79 


THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

The  Evangelists  all  present  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as 
having  inevitably  a double  aspect — of  warning  and  judg- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  of  grace  and  mercy  on  the 
other.  For  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  to  see 
that  the  very  life  of 
God  is  intrinsically  a 
life  of  love,  and  not 
see  at  the  same  time 
the  solemn  seriousness 
that  attaches  to  all  life, 
from  this  very  neces- 
sity of  this  choice  of 
the  life  of  love  for 
oneself;  and  that  if 
that  choice  of  the  life 
of  love  is  not  made, 
dwindling  life  must  fol- 
low. It  is  the  very 
urgency  of  the  grace  of 
God,  therefore,  which 
is  to  he  found  not  less 
in  the  passages  of 
warning  than  in  those 
of  tender  solicitude. 

This  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  life  of  the 
disciple  of  Christ,  in 
its  double  aspect,  is 
revealed  in  the  parable 
of  the  faithful  and  un- 
faithful servants  (Luke 
12:35-48),  which  masses 
the  outstanding  mo- 
tives against  the  tin- 
girt  life,  and  for  vigi- 
lant watchfulness,  as 
perhaps  no  other  single 
passage  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  does.  This  pas- 
sage in  itself  gives  a 
kind  of  compact  and 
comprehensive  philoso- 
phy of  life.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Pea- 
body: “Spiritual  insen- 
sibility is  not  an  intel- 
lectual, hut  a moral 
defect — the  sheer  indo- 
lence and  satiety  of  a loose  and  ungirt  habit  of  life.” 
Moral  blindness  and  inability  to  face  the  stern  crises,  are 
the  natural  result  of  the  ungirt,  indolent  life.  Vigilant 
watchfulness,  therefore,  is  the  price  of  all  attainment; 
while  lack  of  watchfulness  in  Christ’s  thought  is  one  of 
the  great  enemies  of  life.  And  therefore  Jesus  masses  the 
motives  against  the  ungirt  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
vigilant  watchfulness  on  the  other. 

All  great  motives  go  back  ultimately  to  vital  personal 
relations.  And  these  relations,  at  their  highest,  resolve 
themselves  into  three  fundamental  groups:  first,  relations 


to  oneself, — the  basic  conception  of  every  man  as  a serv- 
ant put  in  trust  by  God  with  his  own  life  and  its  capaci- 
ties; second,  relation  to  God, — the  one  supreme  relation, 
in  which  all  others  root;  third,  relations  to  others,— that 

we  are  members  one 
of  another,  knit  up  with 
all  others  for  good  and 
for  ill. 

1.  First  of  all, 
Christ  insists  that 
every  man  is  a serv- 
ant put  in  trust  with 
his  own  life  and  all  its 
capacities,  — capacities 
capable  of  endless 
growth  and  power,  in 
knowledge,  in  charac- 
ter, in  fellowship  with 
the  living  God.  Here 
is  a solemn,  challeng- 
ing, and  royal  com- 
mission for  every  man. 
Christ  calls  here  to  in- 
trinsic greatness,  and  to 
the  vigilant  alertness  of 
servants  momentarily 
expecting  their  lord’s 
return.  We  are  to 
stand  ready  for  the 
constant  test  of  serv- 
ice rendered,  and  are 
so  to  guard  the  price- 
less sources  of  our 
lives.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  in  the  realm  of 
morals  than  that  we 
are  all  servants  put  in 
solemn  trust  with  our 
lives.  That  trust  we 
cannot  evade. 

Temper  my  spirit,  oh 
Lord, 

Keep  it  long  in  the  fire; 
Make  it  one  with  the 
flame.  Let  it  share 
That  up-reaching 
desire. 

Grasp  it,  Thyself,  oh 
my  God; 

Swing  it  straighter  and 
higher! 

(Jean  Starr  Untemeyer) 
2.  In  the  second  place,  in  our  supreme  relation  to  God, 
our  watchful  fidelity  has  the  great  reward  of  the  high  ap- 
proval of  our  Lord.  God’s  will  is  in  itself  a way  of  life. 
For  God  is  no  petty  taskmaster.  He  is  himself  a co- 
worker  with  us  in  the  building  up  of  his  universal  king- 
dom. Just  ns  in  the  highest  friendship, — the  greatest  we 
have  to  give  is  ourselves,  so  of  our  relation  to  God,  who 
is  not  only  our  great  fellow-worker,  but  our  divine  friend, 
and  our  exceeding  great  reward.  He  gives  himself  in  a 
steadily  larger  measure  and  shares  his  life  with  us.  As 
Jesus  himself  puts  it, — “ Blessed  are  those  servants,  whom 
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the  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  watching;  verily  I say 
unto  you,  that  he  shall  gird  himself,  and  make  them  sit 
down  to  meat,  and  shall  come  and  serve  them.”  God  does 
not  forget  untarnished  fidelity  to  great  trusts  under  trial. 
Our  very  life  is  blessed  thereby.  So  Paul  writes:  “But 

with  me  it  is  a very  small  thing  that  I should  be  judged 
of  you,  or  of  man’s  judgment”  (1  Cor.  4:3).  But  we 
must  make  our  appeal  constantly  to  God,  who  knows  us 
altogether,- — who  understands  us  through  and  through. 
His  approval  we  must  know 
that  we  have,  or  be  at  war  with 
ourselves.  “ Thy  father  who 
seeth  in  secret  shall  recom- 
pense thee.”  We  share,  indeed, 
it  may  be  said,  in  God’s  own 
immortality. 

Battles  not  songs  can  from  ob- 
livion save, 

But  Fame  upon  a white  deed 
loves  to  build; 

From  out  that  cup  of  water  Sid- 
ney gave, 

Not  one  drop  has  been  spilled. 

(Lizette  Woodworth  Reese) 

3.  Besides  the  relations  to 
ourselves  and  to  God,  Jesus 
brings  into  clear  relief,  the 
many-sided  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tions to  others.  These  include 
not  only  the  rewards  which  come 
in  the  fulfilment  of  relations  to 
others,  but  also  the  warnings 
and  judgments  which  the  hon- 
est man  cannot  refuse  to  face. 

1)  The  rewards  of  the  spir- 
itual relations,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  suggest,  (1)  First 
of  all,  the  motive  of  trust  for  others.  This  motive  of  trust 
for  others,  as  well  as  for  oneself,  is  a powerful  motive  to 
watchfulness.  For  Jesus  seems  in  this  passage  on  vigilant 
watchfulness,  to  be  speaking  of  the  disciples  as  leaders. 
"And  the  Lord  said,  Who  then  is  the  faithful  and  wise  stew- 
ard, whom  his  lord  shall  set  over  his  household,  to  give  them 
their  portion  of  food  in  due  season?  Blessed  is  that  serv- 
ant, whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing. 
Of  a truth  I say  unto  you,  that  he  will  set  him  over  all 
that  he  hath.”  And  Paul  catches  up  the  same  thought: 
“It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a man  be  found  faithful  ” 
(1  Cor.  4:2).  The  higher  the  calling,  the  greater  the 
trust  and  the  greater  the  need  of  watchfulness.  If  we  do 
not  care  for  ourselves  and  for  the  largeness  of  our  own 
achievement,  we  still  cannot  be  indifferent  to  other  lives 
which  are  knit  up  with  ours.  Men  must  face  the  deeper 
conditions  of  leadership.  And  the  leader  can  least  of  all 
afford  the  ungirt  life.  He  must  be  worthy,  and  more  than 
worthy,  of  his  best  associates.  So  Douglas  Malloch  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Emerson  Hough  his  poem  on  the 
ideal  leader — “A  Comrade  Rides  Ahead”: 

Time  brings  not  death,  it  brings  but  changes; 

I know  he  rides,  but  rides  afar. 

Today  some  other  planet  ranges 
And  camps  tonight  upon  a star 
Where  all  his  other  comrades  are. 

For  there  were  those  who  rode  before  him, 

As  there  are  those  he  leaves  behind; 

Although  from  us  time’s  changes  bore  him, 

Out  there  our  comrade  still  will  find 
The  kinship  of  the  comrade  mind. 


For  this  I swear,  because  believing: 

Time  breaks  no  circle  such  as  this. 

However  hurt,  however  grieving, 

However  much  a friend  we  miss, 
Between  the  worlds  is  no  abyss. 

For  friendship  binds  the  worlds  together — 
World  over  there,  world  over  here. 

From  earth  to  heaven  is  the  tether 

That  brings  the  earth  and  heaven  near 
And  makes  them  both  a bit  more  dear. 
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To  all  eternity  he  binds  us; 

He  links  the  planet  and  the  star; 

He  rides  ahead,  the  trail  he  finds  us, 

And  where  he  is  and  where  we  are 
Will  never  seem  again  so  far. 

Every  one  of  us  is  in  some  degree  a leader  for  others. 
We  cannot  escape,  therefore,  this  obligation  to  make  our 
lives  lift  the  level  of  other  lives,  to  add  strength  to  oth- 
ers, to  make  faith  easier  for  them.  We  must  appeal  here 
to  the  large  soul,  who  keeps  his  sense  of  obligation  in  all 
the  relations  in  which  he  stands.  And  every  man  needs 
for  his  own  upgirding  the  thought,  that  if  he  fails,  he  im- 
perils not  himself  alone  but  many  others;  if  he  conquers, 
he  wins  not  for  himself  alone,  but  adds  strength  to  other 
lives  as  well. 

(2)  A second  of  the  spiritual  rewards  for  fidelity  is 
still  larger  trusts. — ever  larger  opportunities  crowding  in 
on  our  lives.  Not  only,  then,  because  of  the  trusts  already 
given,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  vastly  larger  trusts  in 
store  for  us,  that  are  jeopardized  by  every  lack  of  watch- 
fulness on  our  part, — we  are  to  be  faithful.  Not  only  this 
limited  present,  but  our  larger  future,  too,  is  all  here  in 
jeopardy. 

(3)  So,  Jesus  urges  further,  that  the  greater  the  trial 
in  which  one  is  found  true,  the  greater  arc  the  honor  and 
the  joy  of  the  resultant  life.  It  is  always  comparatively 
easy,  in  the  first  stages  of  a task,  to  bear  up  under  it; 
but  it  is  steadiness  and  persistence  on  into  the  second 
and  third  watch  that  cost  and  that  count.  Christ’s  con- 
stant heroic  appeal,  calls  both  by  his  life  and  by  his 
word;  and  wherever  it  makes  itself  heard,  there  the 
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solemn  glory  of  life  is  enhanced,  and  the  triumphant 
note  is  sounded.  For  the  call  to  trial  is  at  the 
same  time  a call  to  honor  and  to  joy.  Even  the  riches  of 
the  daily  life  are  a part  of  God’s  gift  to  us  and  are  not 
to  be  won  without  sacrifice  and  an  ordered  life. 

“Enjoy  the  road:  the  best  is  lost  to  those, 

Who  hurry  blindly  toward  the  journey’s  close.” 

2)  Beyond  these  inspiring  spiritual  rewards,  which 
Jesus  urges  upon  us, — of  trust  for  others,  ever  larger 
trusts,  and  the  greater  the  trial,  the  greater  the  honor 
and  the  joy — he  presses  further  the  solemn  learnings 
which  life  holds. 

(1)  First  of  all,  he  faces  the  perils  of  neglect  and 
negligence.  There  is  no  good  or  safe  time  to  fall  below 
our  best  vision.  Therefore  Jesus  urges,  “ Be  ye  also 
ready.”  The  more  important  one’s  work — and  fidelity  in 
duty  is  infinitely  important  to  all — the  less  possible  it  is, 
safely  to  let  down  one’s  watch.  We  never  know  what  our 
critical  hours  are  to  be — when  we  are  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balances.  Every  day  is  a doomsday,  not  only  for  the 
individual  goal,  but  for  the  great  crises  of  the  kingdom. 

Dreams  are  they?  But  we  cannot  stay  them 
Or  thrust  the  dawn  back  for  one  hour. 

Truth,  love  and  justice,  if  ye  slay  them, 

Return  with  more  than  earthly  power. 

Strive  if  ye  will,  to  seal  the  fountains 

That  send  the  Spring  through  living  spray: 

Drive  back  the  sun  from  the  eastern  mountains, 
Then — bid  this  mightier  movement  stay. 

(Noyes) 

(2)  Jesus  presses  upon  us  also  the  learning  of  suc- 

cess. We  are  to  resist  the  subtle  temptation  which  incites 
us  to  think  that  the  high  place  of  service  already  won, 
allows  laxness  and  use  of  the  trusted  power  for  selfish 
tyranny.  Be  doubly  on  your  guard , therefore,  against  the 
beguilements  of  your  own  success.  Success  and  power  are 
sterner  triers  of  the  souls  of  men  than  hardship  and  de- 
feat. How  many  a man  has  been  proof  against  hardship, 
whom  prosperity  has  destroyed.  So  Jesus  warns:  “But 

if  that  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  delayeth 
his  coming;  and  shall  begin  to  beat  the  men  servants 
and  the  maid  servants  and  to  eat  and  drink  and  to  be 
drunken;  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a day 
when  he  expecteth  not,  and  in  an  hour  when  he  knoweth 
not,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder  and  appoint  him  his  por- 
tion with  the  unfaithful”  (Luke  12:45-46). 

(3)  Again,  we  may  not  trifle  with  the  inevitable 
■penalty  of  abuse  of  trust  in  any  realm.  One  cannot  play 
false  and  have  the  reward  of  honest  fidelity  in  his  fel- 
lowship or  in  his  work.  His  building  is  false.  In  some 
hour  of  stress  it  will  tumble  about  his  ears.  Literally  it 
is  true  of  him,  that  “ his  portion  is  with  the  unfaithful.” 
The  treacherous  provoke  treachery. 

“To  have  gone  from  home  with  confidence  of  friends 
And  then  return,  a thing  that  has  his  price; 

To  know  within  his  heart  that  this  is  so: 

To  have  sold  honor,  yet  to  take  men’s  hands; 

To  meet  the  honest  merchant  in  the  street, 

The  humble  workman  clean  beneath  his  grime; 

To  face  the  Sabbath  in  the  little  church, 

And  after  service  feel  the  press  or  friends 
And  hear  sincerely  spoken  words  of  praise, 

While  wife  and  children  stand  admiring  by— 

Is  this  not  Hell f " 


The  fatal  deterioration,  too  often  to  be  found  in  abuse 
of  trust,  is  this:  a little  success,  consequent  laxness,  lazi- 
ness, easy  self-indulgence,  excusing  one’s  self  from  hard 
things,  tyranny  over  others,  failure  to  grow,  degeneration 
and  defeat.  The  laws  of  the  moral  universe  are  always 
inexorably  at  work. 

(4)  Closely  akin  to  abuse  of  trust,  in  Christ’s  thought, 
is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  judgment  according 
to  light.  Where  much  is  given,  as  to  the  favored  and  to 
leaders,  there  much  shall  be  required.  A greater  trust 
requires  not  less  but  greater  watchfulness,  not  less  but 
greater  fidelity.  If  the  privileges  are  great  the  service 
must  be  in  like  measure.  So  Jesus  urges  this  inevitable 
law  of  the  kingdom,— judgment  according  to  light:  “And 
that  servant,  who  knew  his  lord’s  will  and  made  not 
ready,  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  things  worthy  of 
stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  And  to  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required;  and 
to  whom  they  commit  much  of  him  will  they  ask  the 
more”  (Luke  12:47-48). 

(5)  Once  more,  such  lack  of  watchfulness  and  of 
fidelity  to  light,  means  inability  to  meet  life’s  sterner 
crises.  Jesus  himself  draws  here  upon  his  own  experi- 
ence: “I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth;  and  what  do 
I desire,  if  it  is  already  kindled?  But  I have  a baptism 
to  be  baptized  with;  and  how  am  I straightened  till  it  be 
accomplished.  Think  ye  that  I am  come  to  give  peace  in 
the  earth?  I tell  you,  Nay;  but  rather  division.”  Duty  is 
particularly  difficult  when  it  brings  with  it  such  inevit- 
able divisions  among  men.  The  same  law  holds  for  all, 
from  master  to  servant.  We  cannot  avoid  divisions.  The 
very  divisiveness  of  his  call,  Jesus  is  sure,  will  be  a 
severe  test.  There  are  times  when  Christ’s  call  must 
prove  a divisive  factor.  There  are  times,  too,  when  we 
must  choose  according  to  the  divine  call,  against  all  the 
rest.  All  development  of  the  kingdom  depends  on  lead- 
ers who  hear  and  obey  Christ’s  sifting  call,  and  are  not 
slaves  to  tradition  and  convention. 

(6)  Finally,  not  less  certainly  does  the  ungirt  life 
and  the  refusal  to  respond  to  the  sifting  call  of  Christ, 
lead,  little  by  little,  to  growing  lack  of  moral  insight,  to 
entire  inability  to  see  the  really  great  moral  trends  of 
the  times;  to  moral  blindness,  and  therefore  to  failure  to 
adjust  to  the  call  of  Christ.  We  are  to  arrest  this  fatal 
process  at  once,  lest  its  last  bitter  penalty  be  required 
of  us. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Classes: 

The  leadership  of  Jesus  guides  in  every  realm  to 
great  motives.  There  is  no  place  for  pettiness,  in  either 
the  living  or  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  kind  of  life 
to  which  he  calls.  In  the  Scripture  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing,  Jesus  has  been  massing  the  most  signifi- 
cant motives  for  loyal  vigilance: — every  man  a servant 
put  in  trust  by  God  with  his  own  life  and  its  capacities; 
God,  our  great  co-worker,  our  divine  friend,  and  our  ex- 
ceeding great  reward;  we  are  members  one  of  another; 
and  the  appeal  of  the  motive  of  trust  for  others;  ever 
larger  trusts  await  the  faithful;  the  greater  the  trial,  the 
greater  the  honor  and  the  joy;  we  are  to  be  vigilantly  on 
our  guard  against  our  own  beguilements;  negligence  and 
neglect  are  never  safe;  the  danger  of  abuse  of  trusts, 
judgment  according  to  light;  the  danger  of  the  Inability 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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The  Common  Obligation  of  High  School  and  College 

By  Dr.  Leonard  Vincent  Koos,  ’07 

ALUMNI  DAY  ADDRESS 


Perhaps  first  in  order  is  a word  of  explanation  of  the 
caption  of  the  paper  in  its  present  form.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  first  broached,  it  was  double-headed,  containing 
reference  both  to  the  obligations  of  the  high  school  to  the 
college  and  to  the  obligations  of  the  college  to  the  high 

school.  The  original  intent  seems  to  have  been  to  have 

two  presentations,  with  different  speakers  considering  the 
problems  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  two  types  of  institutions 
concerned.  When  the  invitation  came  to  deal  with  both 
sides  of  the  question,  in  the  interest  of  brevity  I tele- 
scoped the  title  to  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on  the 
program,  “The  Mutual 
Obligations  of  High 
School  and  College.” 

However,  as  I came 
nearer  t o organizing 

what  I might  try  to  say, 
it  became  obvious  that 
the  mutual  obligations 
of  these  two  institu- 
tions emanate  from 
their  common  obliga- 
tions. My  preference 

is,  therefore,  to  place 
major  emphasis  on 
the  latter,  although  I 
feel  that  this  procedure  does  not  involve  neglect  of  the 
theme  as  programmed. 

The  question  may  properly  be  raised  as  to  whether 
one  person  should  attempt  to  discuss  a problem  involving, 
as  does  this  one,  both  high  school  and  college.  As  con- 
cerns my  own  fitness,  I am  quite  ready  to  admit  a bias  in 
favor  of  thef  secondary  school,  a bias  arising  from  associa- 
tion with  it  first  as  teacher  and  administrator  and  subse- 
quently from  almost  a dozen  years  of  specialized  study 
of  its  problems  as  a member  of  university  faculties.  I 
hope,  however,  that  I may  in  part  be  freed  from  the  charge 
of  bias  by  the  very  fact  that  the  second  period  referred  to 
was  spent  in  higher  institutions  and  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  problems  of  the  secondary  schools  that  I have  tried 
to  investigate  have  been  of  such  a sort  that  they  have 
led  me  into  rather  more  study  of  college  and  university 
education  than  is  ordinarily  undertaken  by  teaching  mem- 
bers of  college  and  university  faculties. 

Origins  of  the  Common  Obligations 

Before  considering  the  obligations  directly,  we  may 
well  mention  some  of  the  facts  which  justify  us  in 
referring  to  the  obligations  as  common  to  both  high  school 
and  college.  These  facts  were  disclosed  a few  years  ago 
during  the  progress  of  certain  researches  into  the  history 
of  the  American  college.  One  significant  fact  was  the  in- 
creasing age  of  college  students.  For  example,  the  aver- 
age age  of  freshmen  at  Harvard  advanced  by  two  full 
years  during  the  half  century  from  1830  to  1880.  Although 
the  average  entering  age  in  1880  was  about  eighteen,  at 
the  earlier  date  it  was  only  sixteen.  In  fact,  many  boys 
entered  at  the  tender  ages  of  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
and  fifteen.  There  were  somwhat  comparable  advances 
for  others  of  the  older  eastern  colleges. 

More  significant  for  our  purposes,  however,  was  the 


accompanying  increase  in  the  amount  of  subject  matter 
in  which  examinations  were  set  for  entrance  to  these 
colleges.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  these  examina- 
tions were  almost  exclusively  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  only 
other  subjects  being  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and 
geography,  which  have  long  since  found  their  place  in 
elementary-school  grades.  As  careful  an  estimate  as  could 
be  made  placed  the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  required 
for  entrance  at  the  equivalent  of  seven  to  nine  present-day 
high  school  units.  During  the  century,  subject  after  sub- 
ject was  added  (algebra,  geometry,  ancient  history,  French, 

German,  English  litera- 
ture) until  by  the  end 
of  the  century  the  ex- 
amination covered  fully 
two  more  years  of  work, 
this  increase  corre- 
sponding roughly  with 
[the  advance  in  age  of 
| college  freshmen  as 
just  reported. 

While  these  addi- 
tions were  being  made 
to  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  college,  all  the 
subjects  in  the  college 
curriculum,  excepting  Latin  and  Greek,  were  being  de- 
pressed to  lower  levels.  Beginning  French,  required  of 
sophomores  and  juniors  in  the  1820’s  and  1830’s,  found  its 
place,  by  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  in  the  fresh- 
man year.  The  history  of  English  literature,  required  of 
juniors  or  seniors  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  was  made 
available  for  freshmen.  Physics  and  general  inorganic 
chemistry  were  junior  and  senior  subjects  in  the  1830’s 
and  1840’s,  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  they  had  become 
freshman  and  sophomore  subjects.  Elementary  algebra 
and  Euclid  (plane  geometry),  required  of  freshmen  in  the 
earlier  period,  disappeared  as  college  subjects. 

The  fact  of  primary  significance  for  us  is  that  in  the 
depression  of  college  subjects  the  secondary-school  curri- 
culum below  had  its  first  large  source  for  expansion.  The 
courses  in  mathematics  just  mentioned  dropped  until  they 
became  typical  requirements  in  the  first  two  years  of  our 
conventional  four-year  high  school.  Beginning  courses  in 
modern  foreign  languages  are  now  usual  for  high-school 
years.  The  two  physical  sciences  named  are  standard  work 
for  juniors  and  seniors  in  secondary  schools.  Many  other 
subjects  formerly  found  onljr  in  colleges  have  slipped  down 
into  the  high  school  offering,  many  of  them  with,  others 
without,  the  prestige  of  being  prescribed  for  college  en- 
trance. Moreover,  a careful  analysis  and  comparison  of 
the  older  college  texts  and  present-day  high-school  texts 
in  the  same  fields  show  enhancement  rather  than  dilution 
of  courses  to  fit  them  to  high-school  needs,  one  guarantee 
of  this  being  the  advancing  age  and  more  extended  pre- 
liminary preparation  of  the  student.  Of  one  element  of 
the  situation  we  should  take  special  cognizance  for  its 
bearing  on  the  common  obligations  to  be  considered: 
many  of  the  subjects  experiencing  this  downward  de- 
pression are  to  be  found  both  above  and  below  the  rather 
at  bitrary  line  of  division  between  high  school  and  college 
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work,  for  instance,  courses  in  the  history  of  English  lit- 
erature, elementary  courses  in  modern  foreign  language, 
first  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  courses 
in  certain  social  studies,  and  the  like. 

In  this  source  in  the  college  of  many  of  the  non- 
classical  elements  of  the  high-school  curriculum  and  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  courses  are  now  to  be  found  both 
above  and  below  the  present  line  of  division  between  high 
school  and  college,  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  large 
amount  of  overlapping  of  high-school  and  college  work.  In 
the  brief  time  available 
for  this  presentation,  it 
is  impossible  even  to 
illustrate  this  overlap- 
ping, but  it  may  be  said 
that,  if  one  cannot  dem- 
onstrate it  from  mem- 
ory of  one’s  own  school 
work,  the  evidence  in 
proof  of  overlapping  is 
in,  and  on  record.  It  has 
been  shown  not  only  by- 
analysis  of  courses  on 
the  two  levels,  but  also 
by  studies  of  results  of 
instruction.  Differences 
between  the  courses 
there  are,  of  course, 
but  there  is  ample 
similarity  and  identity 
to  warrant  the  po- 
sition taken  here  that 
the  high  school  and 
college  must  have  a host  of  problems  in  common. 

It  is  desirable  to  point  out  before  going  on  to  con- 
sider the  common  obligations,  that  the  portion  of  the 
college  courses  to  which  this  generalization  of  similarity 
and  identity  with  the  high  school  applies,  is  the  lower 
half — the  first  two  years.  The  last  two  years  of  the  col- 
lege are  being  increasingly  used  for  specialization,  which 
is  hardly  the  function  of  the  high-school  and  college  years 
below,  at  least  for  students  going  on  to  the  higher  college 
level.  Here  again  the  evidence  in  proof  is  in.  It  shows 
that  almost  all  colleges  require  the  student  to  specialize, 
beginning  with  his  junior  year.  Moreover,  no  matter  what 
may  be  in  the  minds  of  faculties  in  prescribing  specializa- 
tion, the  student  well-nigh  universally  selects  his  major 
subject  in  harmony  with  his  occupational  plans.  The 
honors  course  instituted  in  a number  of  better  colleges 
in  recent  years  is  hardly  any  exception  to  the  trend  of 
specialization.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  ele- 
ments of  general  education  or  liberalization  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  American  college,  but  only  that  the  de- 
gree of  specialization  is  such  as  to  mark  off  the  last 
two  years  much  more  definitely  from  the  first  two  years 
than  these  are  marked  off  from  the  high  school  below. 

The  facts  are  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
discern  fundamental  differences  between  what  goes  for- 
ward in  the  later  years  of  high  school  and  the  earlier  years 
of  the  college.  There  is  much  loose  talk  about,  differ- 
ences in  methods  of  teaching,  as  if  there  were  a sudden 
change  in  these  respects  as  one  moves  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  institution.  There  is  some  average  difference  in 
the  extent  of  training  of  teachers  on  the  two  levels  and 
there  is  on  the  average  somewhat  greater  selection  as  to 


ability  among  college  than  among  high  school  students. 
These  two  factors,  among  others,  result  in  a somewhat 
higher  quality  of  performance  in  the  college.  But  it  would 
be  easy  for  the  writer  to  cite  from  his  observations  ex- 
amples of  high  school  work  superior  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  to  some  freshman  and  sophomore  work  he  has 
seen  in  the  colleges. 

Time  may  be  taken  for  the  mention  only  of  a few  ad- 
ditional elements  of  the  similarity  of  the  high  school  and 
college  situations.  It  will  be  conceded  without  argument 

that  the  college  has  no 
monoply  on  student  ac- 
tivities. These  have 
been  multiplying  in 
perplexing  array  and 
magnitude  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  of 
division  between  sec- 
ondary and  collegiate 
education.  Both  insti- 
tutions — the  college, 
however,  somewhat  less 
than  the  high  school — 
have  experienced  the 
recent  rapid  influx  of 
students,  bringing  into 
our  educational  institu- 
tions on  these  levels  a 
proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation unprecedented  in 
any  other  country  on 
the  globe,  or  in  any 
other  time.  Both  have 
therefore  experienced  some  lowering  of  the  general  level 
of  scholastic  ability  and  interest.  High  school  seniors  and 
college  freshmen  overlap  much  more  in  mental  ability 
than  do  high  school  seniors  and  high  school  freshmen. 
Distribution  of  ages  of  students  and,  therefore,  the  social 
and  other  characteristics  dependent  upon  age,  likewise 
overlap  generously. 

The  general  conclusion  from  all  this,  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  distinction  between  high  school  and  college, 
at  least  as  concerns  the  first  two  years  of  the  upper  unit, 
is  that  the  problems  of  one  must  in  large  part  be  the 
problems  of  the  other. 

The  Common  Obligations  Illustrated 

Being  concerned  as  they  are  with  the  same  general 
type  of  education  and  being  confronted  as  they  are  by 
problems  rather  similar  in  character,  high  school  and  col- 
lege must  have  common  obligations.  Some  of  these  will 
now  be  passed  in  review. 

1.  One  of  these  is  the  task  of  providing  suitable  edu- 
cation for  all  those  now  knocking  at  the  doors  of  these  two 
educational  institutions.  Nothing  the  high  school  or  the 
college  can  do  will  effectively  stem  the  tide;  it  is  heaped 
up  by  forces  too  profound  for  them  to  attempt  to  control. 
To  be  sure,  the  individual  secondary  school  or  college 
may  decide  to  exclude  students  in  this  or  that  portion 
of  the  distribution  of  ability  in  schools  lower  down,  but 
is  thereby  merely  shifting  the  burden — “passing  the  buck 
— to  other  institutions,  and  is  in  effect  announcing  that 
it  has  no  concern  with  the  great  problem  of  American 
education,  the  problem  of  an  adequately  popularized  edu- 
cation. This  issue  is  made  to  stand  out  when  one  recalls 
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that  the  high  school  and  the  college  in  its  first  two  years 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  general  education.  The  prob- 
lem is  a different  one  at  the  point  where  specialization 
and  professional  training  begin  (typically,  as  pointed  out, 
at  about  the  junior  year  in  college).  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  standards  for  success  in  these  can  be  more  easily 
and  unequivocally  established.  But  who  is  able  to  tell  us 
what  minimum  standard  to  set  for  general  education? 
About  the  best  that  we  can  do  in  general  education  at 
present,  in  view  of  our  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  training,  is  to  insist  that  the  student  work 
up  to  capacity  — up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  It  will 
hardly  suffice  for  a popularized  general  education  to 
establish  as  standard,  as  is  now  done  both  in  high  school 
and  college,  the  ability  to  succeed  in  advanced  speciali- 
zation. 

2.  This  popularization  of  the  full  period  of  general 
education  implies  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  full 
range  of  student  ability  admitted  to  the  institutions  in 
which  this  general  education  is  offered.  This  will  call 
for  the  radical  modification  or  elimination  as  universal 
requirements  of  subjects  and  content  known  to  have  high 
selective  value.  In  the  high  school  this  means  the  radical 
modification  or  elimination  of  requirements  in  subjects 
we  have  seen  to  have  been  inherited  from  the  college. 
This  change  has  been  on  the  way  for  some  time  in  both 
high  school  and  college,  but  it  has  made  greater  headway 
in  the  lower  school.  In  its  efforts  at  adaptation,  the  high 
school  has  even  added  new  content  not  inherited  from  the 
college  but  drawn  from  sources  outside  the  school,  as  in 
the  practical  arts.  In  its  efforts  to  discharge  its  part  of 
this  common  obligation,  the  college  will  do  well  to  guard 
against  overstressing  the  highly  selective  subjects  in  its 
requirements  for  entrance.  Its  obligation  is  to  do  all  that 
it  can  to  effect  articulation  in  its  first  two  years  with  what 
the  student  has  compassed  in  his  high  school  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  adjust  prescriptions  so  as  to  round 
out  his  general  education. 

Discharging  this  obligation  of  adaptation  of  work  to 
the  ability  of  the  student  is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded 
as  a relinguishment  of  standards,  at  least  as  standard 
was  defined  above  — insisting  that  the  student  work  up 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability.  It  does  imply,  nevertheless,  a 
differentiation  of  standards  for  students  of  different  abil- 
ities. In  this  way  we  shall  not  be  lowering  standards  for 
the  more  capable  students  we  now  have  enrolled;  in  fact, 
we  shall  be  holding  them  to  a higher  quality  of  perform- 
ance than  is  possible  without  this  type  of  discrimination. 

3.  Admission  of  a larger  proportion  of  the  population 
to  the  full  period  of  general  education  calls  not  merely  for 
the  partial  abandonment  of  the  selective  principle;  it  re- 
quires the  substitution  of  another  principle:  distribution. 
We  already  have  promising  beginnings  in  this  field  in  a 
number  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  appearing  under 
names  like  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  student 
personnel  work,  and  orientation.  I have  been  pleased  to 
note  that  Oberlin  has  been  a leader  among  colleges  in 
the  acceptance  of  this  principle.  Distribution  is  so  much 
more  in  keeping  than  selection  with  the  spirit  of  a popu- 
larized and  democratized  education,  that  one  is  easily 
tempted  to  overrun  the  time  allotted  to  a presentation  in 
order  to  stop  to  dilate  upon  it. 

In  discharging  this  obligation,  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  adequate  measurement  of  progress  and  potentialities 
of  students  at  every  stage  of  the  process.  This  implies 


certain  mutual  obligations  of  high  school  and  college. 
Although  the  college,  in  its  aim  to  democratize  geneial 
education  in  so  far  as  it  is  responsible  for  it,  must  be  less 
selective  than  formerly,  it  is  entitled  to  be  informed  just 
as  definitely  as  possible  by  the  high  school  concerning  the 
stage  of  progress  and  potentialities  in  college  of  each 
individual  student  coming  to  it  from  the  lower  schools. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a much  improved  and 
expanded  program  of  measurement  in  the  high  school. 
On  its  side,  also,  the  college  has  an  obligation  of  a similar 
sort,  since  prediction  of  success  in  college  cannot  be 
made  with  anything  like  certainty  unless  measurements 
of  this  success  in  college  are  more  accurately  and  dis- 
criminatingly made  than  at  present. 

4.  Another  common  obligation  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege in  this  democratized  period  of  general  education  is 
improvement  of  the  teaching  act  — of  instructional  pro- 
cedures. The  wrriter  has  for  some  time  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  while  the  high  school  and  college  w'ere  more 
selective,  it  was  less  vital  to  be  concerned  about  teaching 
method  than  at  present.  The  more  capable  students  have 
alw'ays  been  more  competent  to  teach  themselves  than 
the  less  capable.  This  is  one  explanation  of  wrhy  wre  who 
teach  have  usually  preferred  to  teach  the  more  capable, 
although  we  did  not  see  that  we  w'ere  hardly  entitled,  in 
view  of  this  self-teaching,  to  take  credit  for  their  superior 
performance.  But  the  influx  of  students  is  bringing  larger 
proportions  of  the  less  capable  and  these  require  teaching. 
The  influx  has  already  stimulated  more  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  teaching  method.  My  observation  is  that  wre  have 
had  more  progress  on  this  score  in  the  high  school  than  in 
the  college.  We  have  need  of  much  more  improvement 
on  both  levels. 

5.  We  have  referred  to  the  period  of  education  shared 
by  the  high  school  and  the  college  (in  its  first  two  years) 
as  one  of  general  education.  But  the  wrord  general  here 
has  little  positive  connotation.  It  tells  us  merely  that 
during  this  period  the  training,  at  least  for  those  wTho  will 
go  on  to  the  higher  levels,  is  to  be  wnspecialized.  We 
have  need  of  positive  particularization  of  this  large  gen- 
eral aim.  This  has  been  adequately  accomplished  neither 
for  the  high  school  nor  for  the  college.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing approach  to  unanimity  for  the  high  school  on 
such  elements  as  training  for  one’s  civic-social  relation- 
ships, training  for  proper  use  of  leisure,  and  training  for 
healthful  living.  Approach  to  unanimity  in  the  college 
field  seems  to  be  much  more  remote.  Without  a formu- 
lation acceptable  to  both  parties  to  this  period  of  general 
education,  much  of  the  training  must  be  without  purpose 
or  at  cross  purposes.  In  the  establishment  of  such  a 
formulation  high  school  and  college  have  another  im- 
portant common  obligation. 

6.  Several  additional  common  obligations  might  easily 
be  mustered,  if  time  permitted.  Perhaps  enough  have 
been  mentioned  to  indicate  that  the  greatest  obligation  of 
all  is  for  the  faculties  of  these  two  institutions  to  study 
their  common  problems.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
faculties  of  neither  institution  have  been  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  do  this.  It  is  the  writer’s  impression  that,  be- 
cause of  their  greater  absorption  in  subject  interests,  the 
staffs  of  the  colleges  have  done  even  less  than  those  in 
the  high  school.  In  fact,  there  has  been  some  disposition 
among  teachers  on  the  college  level  to  disparage  the  study 
of  educational  problems,  as  if  the  only  thing  which  matters 
is  acquaintance  with  subject  content.  The  problems  re- 
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ferret!  to  can  never  be  solved  by  ignoring  them.  Solution 
will  come  about  only  by  applying  ourselves  to  them  with 
the  same  zeal  with  which  we  apply  ourselves  to  compre- 
hending the  problems  within  our  subject  fields.  There 
can  be  no  assumption  that  either  the  high  school  or  the 
college  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  American 
society.  It  will  be  much  more  helpful  to  take  the  prob- 
lematic attitude  toward  all  that  is  going  forward  in  each 
institution,  submitting  all  issues  for  rigid  evaluation. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  problem  be  studied.  The 
fact  that  they  are  common  problems  requires  that  they 
be  studied  cooperatively.  We  have  had  too  much  of  de- 
fiance of  the  preferences  of  the  college  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  high  school,  and  too  much  of  dis- 
paragement by  the  college  of  what  the  high  school  is 
trying  to  do.  Those  in  control  of  these  two  portions  of 
general  education  must  work  together  toward  the  solution 
of  their  common  problems.  The  greatest  mutual  obliga- 
tion of  high  school  and  college  is  an  effort  toward  the 
solution  of  these  common  problems.  And  the  best  good 
of  youth  and  of  our  society,  which  our  educational  insti- 


tutions are  established  to  foster,  should  surely  be  re- 
garded as  sufficient  motivation  for  cooperation. 


GREAT  MOTIVES 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

to  face  the  sterner  crises;  and  the  danger  of  the  growing 
lack  of  moral  insight. 

To  face  such  motives  demands  greatness  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  courage  of  will.  It  challenges  the  highest  that 
is  in  us,  and  girds  us  for  victory.  I cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  greatness  of  the  motives  which  Christ  brings  to 
you  in  this  bugle  call  of  faith  and  hope  and  joy.  But 
more  than  once  in  the  years  ahead  you  may  come  to 
share  Tagore’s  double  feeling: 

“ I thought  that  my  voyage  had  done  to  its  end  at  the 
last  limit  of  my  power, — that  the  path  before  me  was 
closed,  that  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the  time  come 
to  take  shelter  in  a silent  obscurity. 

“ But  I find  that  thy  will  knows  no  end  in  me.  And 
when  old  words  die  out  on  the  tongue,  new  melodies  break 
forth  from  the  heart;  and  where  the  old  tracks  are  lost, 
new  country  is  revealed  with  its  wonders.” 


Great  Loss  to  College  in  Death  of  Dr.  Bosworth 


What  came  as  a great  shock  to  the 
Oberlin  community  and  must  to  all 
the  friends  of  Oberlin  as  they  learn 
of  it,  was  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  I. 
Bosworth  on  Friday,  July  1. 

Dr.  Bosworth  was  honorary  marshal 
at  Oberlin’s  commencement  a few 
days  before  and  to  the  casual  ob- 
server was  in  usual  good  health.  He 
had  returned  to  Oberlin  from  a trip 
abroad  on  purpose  to  be  present  and 
share  in  the  tribute  of  honor  to  Pres- 
ident King.  He  had  been  the  most 
intimate  friend  and  colleague  of  Presi- 
dent King  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Bosworth’s  final  illness  was  of 
only  a week’s  duration.  Pneumonia 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
He  was  born  January  10,  1861,  at 
Dundee,  Illinois,  and  came  to  Oberlin 
from  Elgin,  111.  He  studied  in  the 
college  from  1879  to  1881,  then  went 
to  Yale,  where  he  received  his  A.B. 
degree  in  1883.  He  returned  to  Ober- 
lin and  graduated  from  the  theological 
seminary  in  1886.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  this  time  he  also  taught 
Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  prepar- 
atory department. 

In  1887  he  was  made  professor  of 
English  Bible  in  the  seminary,  his 
title  being  changed  to  professor  of 
New  Testament  language  and  liter- 
ature in  1892. 

From  1903  until  1924  he  was  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  re- 
tiring at  the  latter  date  that  he  might 
devote  more  of  his  time  to  study  and 
teaching.  He  was  acting  president 
of  the  college  in  1918-19  and  for  many 
years  was  vice-chairman  of  the  gen- 


eral faculty  and  member  of  the  pru- 
dential committee. 

Dr.  Bosworth  took  his  A.M.  from 


Oberlin  in  1891  and  received  his  D.D. 
in  1901.  He  was  author  of  a number 
of  books  and  Bible  study  courses. 
For  years  his  books  have  been  used 
for  study  or  reference  in  colleges,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.’s,  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s,  and  other 
organizations.  Some  have  been  trans- 
lated for  use  abroad. 

Among  his  best  known  publications 
are  “Thirty  Studies  about  Jesus,”  “The 
Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,” 
“The  Fundamental  Principle  of  the 
Christian  Religion,”  "Studies  in  the 


Acts  and  Epistles,”  “New  Studies  in 
the  Acts,”  “The  Master’s  Way,” 
"Christ  in  Everyday  Life,”  “Comment- 
ary on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Rom- 
ans,” “What  it  Means  to  be  a Christ- 
ian,” “Outline  of  Mark.” 

His  international  reputation  came 
not  only  from  his  books  but  from  his 
frequent  appearances  before  student 
groups  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  was  in  constant  de- 
mand at  Lake  Geneva,  Silver  Bay, 
Estes  Park  and  other  conferences  of 
college  students.  Both  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s  and  various  church 
organizations  made  constant  calls 
upon  his  time.  He  was  considered 
one,  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
Congregational  church. 

On  October  1,  1891,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Bertha  Belle 
McClure,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Elgin,  111.,  and  who  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1889.  Mrs.  Bosworth 
died  in  1924.  One  son,  Lawrence, 
died  a number  of  years  ago,  aged  18. 
The  surviving  children  are  Edward 
Franklin,  the  new  dean  of  men  at 
Oberlin,  Richard,  in  business  in  Cleve- 
land, and  Sarah,  a senior  in  Oberlin. 
There  is  one  grandchild,  Edward  In- 
crease, son  of  Edward  F. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  First 
church  Sunday,  July  3,  conducted  by 
Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  and  Presi- 
dent William  J.  Hutchins  of  Berea 
College.  Both  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  life  of  Dr.  Bosworth.  Dr.  Hutch- 
ins said  in  part:  “We  sometimes 

think  of  Dr.  Bosworth  as  the  scholar. 
He  was  a scholar  in  his  passion  for 
reality,  in  his  relentless  pursuit  of 
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fact.  As  a scholar,  he  was  an  expert 
in  definition.  His  phrases,  ‘the  world 
wide  civilization  of  brotherly  men,’ 
‘the  friendly  workmen  of  the  world,' 
‘invincible  good  will,’  were  as  gold 
minted  by  his  brain,  which  has  passed 
into  the  common  currency  of  the 
Realm  of  God.  As  a scholar  he  took 
as  his  life  task  the  comprehension  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  his  Lord,  the  central 
facts  of  the  Christian  religion. 

“We  think  of  Dr.  Bosworth  rather 
as  our  teacher—  As  the  wise  years 
decide,  they  may  well  prove  that  his 
greatest  contribution  to  his  students 
was  this:  that  he  enabled  them  with- 
out cataclysm  to  pass  from  an  im- 
possible to  a tenable  biblical  inter- 
pretation; from  credulity  to  a faith 
that  can  fight  with  unbandaged  eyes 
in  the  arena  of  modern  thought. 

“But  back  of  the  scholar,  back  of 
the  teacher,  all  of  us  saw  the  man. 
Dr.  Bosworth  was  a singularly  sane, 
a singularly  wise  man.  I think  his 
humor,  which  hovered  near  his  most 
serious  moments,  helped  his  sanity. 
I think  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  and 
the  great  elm  he  loved  helped  to  teach 
him  wisdom. 

“Dr.  Bosworth  was  a brave  man. 
He  suffered  much.  You  saw  him 
after  Lawrence’s  death.  You  saw  him 
during  the  agony  of  his  wife’s  last  ill- 
ness and  death.  You  saw  him  during 
the  horror  of  the  war,  when  the  dream 
he  cherished  for  the  Beloved  Commu- 
nity faded  like  the  fabric  of  the  rain- 
bow. He  never  whimpered.  His 
courage  was  not  that  of  a pagan  stoic, 
it  was  rather  the  quiet  courage  of  a 
master  who  has  won  his  soul;  the 
blithe  courage  of  one  who  could  say: 

“ Of  wounds  and  sore  defeat 
I made  my  battle  stay. 

Swift  sandals  for  my  feet 
I wove  of  my  delay. 

Of  weariness  and  fear 
I made  my  shouting  spear. 

Of  loss  and  doubt  and  dread 
And  swift  oncoming  doom, 

I made  a helmet  for  my  head 
And  a floating  plume.” 

"Our  friend  was  a loving  man.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  think  of  Presi- 
dent King  and  of  President  King’s 
administration  apart  from  Dr.  Bos- 
worth, the  friend,  who  with  perfect  in- 
dependence and  with  perfect  abandon 
gave  himself  to  the  cause  which  he 
and  his  friend  held  dear. 

“But  his  love  served  not  alone  to 
lighten  the  burdens  and  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  President  King.  His  love 
reached  down  to  all  of  us  — that  ‘in- 


vincible good  will’  which  embraced  all 
creeds  and  colors  and  races. 

"The  secret  of  the  life,  so  wise,  so 
brave,  so  loving,  is  an  open  secret. 
His  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
Most  of  us  try  to  be  religious.  He 
was  religious.  To  speak  of  such  a 
man  as  dead  is  obviously  to  misuse 
language.  Our  Lord  will  not  put  his 
friend  to  shame.  We  are  not  bereft. 
We  are  all  together  with  him  on  ‘a 
long  journey.’  He  will  never  grow 
old,  he  will  never  know  weakness  and 
senility,  and  the  seeming  futility  of 
life’s  dreams.  We  can  go  with  him, 
cheered  by  his  strong  comradeship, 
glad  in  his  radiant  achievement,  until 
for  us  too,  the  day  shall  dawn  and  the 
shadows  flee  away.” 


Faculty 

Professors  H.  A Youtz  and  C.  C.  W. 
Nicol  are  conducting  travel  groups 
through  Europe  this  summer. 

A series  of  lectures  will  be  given  by 
Dean  Graham  at  Silver  Bay,  New 
York,  the  second  and  third  weeks  of 
August.  The  last  of  June,  Dean  Gra- 
ham lectured  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

Professor  H.  N.  Holmes  is  giving  a 
series  of  lectures  this  month  before 
the  newly  organized  American  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry  at  Penn  State  Col- 
lege. 

Professor  W.  M.  Horton  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  is  teaching 
one  term  in  the  summer  school  of  the 
Divinity  school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Next  year  Professor  A.  W.  Aron 
will  be  the  head  of  the  German  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Professor  H.  A.  Wooster  is  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Missouri  this 
summer. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  is  teaching  in 
Columbia  University  summer  school. 

At  the  Walhalla  Martyrs  75th  me- 
morial service  at  Walhalla,  N.  Dak., 
on  June  26,  Oberlin  College  was  rep- 
resented by  Professor  A.  S.  Root,  li- 
brarian, who  gave  an  historical  ad- 
dress, outlining  the  work  of  the  Ober- 
lin band  of  missionaries  who  went  out 
to  northern  Minnesota.  Professor 
Root  is  teaching  in  the  Library  School 
of  Columbia  University  this  summer. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  was  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Physical  Education  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  International  Y. 


M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
This  summer  Professor  Savage  is  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  Physical 
Education  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  con- 
tains an  interesting  article  on  India, 
"Two  Pathans,”  by  Miss  M.  Lucia  B. 
Fuller,  instructor  of  English. 

“Political  Philosophy  from  Plato  to 
Bentham,”  by  Professors  Geiser  and 
Jaszi,  is  just  off  Harper  Press. 

Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi,  who  is  teaching  a 
course  on  Peace  Problems  in  the  Ober- 
lin summer  school,  is  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a conference  of  research 
men  in  social  science  to  be  held  in 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  August  9 to  Septem- 
ber 4. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
bring  together  a group  of  the  leading 
research  scholars  throughout  America 
and  a few  from  other  nations  chosen 
from  the  different  disciplines  of  the 
social  sciences  for  the  purpose  of  fo- 
cussing attention  upon  a group  of  re- 
search problems  pending  before  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  It 
is  not  expected  that  Dr.  Jaszi  will 
attend  all  of  the  sessions,  but  he  is 
asked  to  give  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble and  devote  at  least  one  evening  to 
the  leadership  of  the  group.  Dr.  Jaszi 
is  also  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Williamstown  conference  and  he  may 
include  this  in  his  visit  East. 

Recently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Adams, 
Earl,  Jr.,  Phoebe  and  Jean  spent  the 
week-end  with  the  S.  R.  Williams 
family  in  Amherst.  This  party  was 
completed  when  Dr.  St.  John  of  the 
Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory  came 
for  a lecture  on  Relativity  at  Amherst 
College.  Three  former  physics  teach- 
ers in  Oberlin  College  thus  got  to- 
gether and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
Oberlin  was  often  on  their  lips. 


Alumni  Trims  Varsity 

When  the  alumni  trim  varsity  at 
baseball  it  ought  to  be  noted  in  detail 
by  a long  article  — but  when  some- 
body forgets  to  turn  in  the  score  book 
and  the  players  become  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  details  are  not 
readily  available.  So  all  we  can  re- 
port is  that  the  score  was  3 to  1 in 
favor  of  the  alumni;  that  George  Vra- 
denberg,  war-horse  of  ’09.  caught  his 
18th  annual  game  for  the  alumni,  Bob 
Skillings,  ’06,  played  first  for  the  first 
time  in  21  years,  and  never  dropped 
a ball,  and  Mox  Weber,  ’25,  pitched 
an  almost  perfect  game  and  had  ex- 
cellent support. 
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Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Oberlin’s  New  President 


Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  is  the  new 
President  of  Oberlin  College.  This 
announcement  was  made  simulta- 
neously by  President  King  in  Cberlin 
and  by  Mark  Thomsen  in  Cleve- 
land to  the  newspapers  June  25. 
Mr.  Thomsen  was  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  college  trustees  on  the 
selection  of  a new  president,  Dr. 
Dan  P.  Bradley  being  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  selection  of 
Dr.  Wilkins  had  been  made  by  the 
board  at  their  meeting  during  com- 
mencement week,  but  announcement 
could  not  be  made  until  the  receipt 
of  Dr.  Wilkins’  acceptance  a few  days 
later.  He  takes  up  the  duties  of  his 
new  office  September  1. 

Dr.  Wilkins  is  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  romance  languages  at 
Chicago  University  and  for  three 


years  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

His  name  was  suggested  by  many 
different  persons,  the  first  suggestion, 
possibly,  coming  through  Dr.  Dudley 
B.  Reed,  ’03,  to  the  alumni  committee 
and  being  passed  by  them  to  the  trus- 
tee committee. 

His  selection  from  a suggested  list 
of  over  a hundred  and  after  a year’s 
search  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
should  indicate  somewhat  as  to  his 
fine  qualities,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Thomsen. 

Every  opportunity  was  given  fac- 
ulty, alumni  and  other  educators  to 
propose  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
When  final  facts  and  opinions  were 
in  hand  Dr.  Wilkins  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  trustees. 

His  first  degree  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa 


key  came  from  Amherst,  his  doctor- 
ates he  received  from  Harvard  and 
Amherst.  His  preparatory  work  was 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  high  school,  where 
he  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class  at  the  age  of  15.  In  college  he 
spent  half  of  his  sophomore  year  in 
travel  in  Italy  with  Professor  Cowles 
of  the  Latin  department.  He  was  an 
editor  of  the  Amherst  literary  month- 
ly and  belonged  to  D.  K.  E.  fraternity. 
He  was  a commencement  speaker 
upon  his  graduation  in  1900. 

From  1901-4  he  taught  at  Amherst 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin  and 
history  of  Italian  art.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a year  of  study  in  the  ro- 
mance languages  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

At  Harvard,  from  1906-12,  he  taught 
and  did  graduate  study,  receiving  his 
Ph.D.  in  1910.  He  became  associate 
professor  of  romance  languages  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1912  and 
professor  in  1916. 

Dr.  Wilkins  has  always  been  active 
in  the  Modern  Language  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors. 

During  the  war  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  national  war  service 
committee  of  the  M.  L.  A.  In  this 
capacity  he  sought  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  teaching  of  French  in  army 
camps,  especially  the  teaching  of  ad- 
vanced French  to  officers  who  already 
had  some  knowledge  of  French.  He 
prepared  “Army  French  ” and  several 
other  books  in  this  connection. 

In  1918  he  became  associate  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  personnel  board 
of  the  national  war  work  council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  recruited  men 
for  services  as  educational  secre- 
taries of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France 
and  Italy.  In  recognition  of  this 
later  service  he  was  made  a knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

In  September,  1918,  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  educational  bureau  of 
the  war  work  council  and  had  direc- 
tion of  all  educational  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  army  camps  and  naval 
stations  in  this  country. 

He  resumed  his  duties  at  Chicago 
in  1919.  In  1920  Amherst  bestowed 
the  Litt.D.  degree  upon  him. 

From  1923  to  1926  Dr.  Wilkins  was 
dean  of  the  main  undergraduate  body 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  tried 
to  individualize  the  educational  and 
general  guidance  of  the  student,  to 
promote  faculty-student  cooperation 
in  various  ways,  and  to  improve  the 
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conditions  of  undergraduate  life  and 
work.  He  introduced  a series  of 
orientation  courses,  including  one  en- 
titled ‘‘Nature  of  the  World  and 
Man,”  which  he  has  since  put  into 
book  form. 

Prior  to  and  during  this  time  he 
was  chairman  of  a committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors  on  increasing  the  intel- 
lectual interest  of  undergraduates. 
The  reports  of  this  committee  have 
been  most  valuable.  They  have  cov- 
ered orientation  courses  for  fresh- 
men, sectioning  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity, the  preceptorial  system,  the  gen- 
eral final  examinations  in  the  major 
subject,  general  reading  for  under- 
graduates, educational  relations  with 
the  alumni,  inter-collegiate  football 
and  college  admissions. 

One  year  he  served  as  faculty 
chairman  of  the  commission  on  fu- 
ture policy  of  the  libraries  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  originated 
and  directed  the  “better  yet”  cam- 
paign, in  which  twenty-five  joint  fac- 
ulty-student committees  worked  each 
on  a separate  problem  of  college  life. 
In  1925  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  on  faculty  and  student 
scholarship. 

Dr.  Wilkins  has  engaged  extensively 
in  research  in  the  field  of  early  Ital- 
ian literature  and  has  directed  the 
work  of  many  graduate  students  in 
that  field.  Professor  Thornton  of 
Oberlin  took  the  major  work  for  his 
doctorate  under  Dr.  Wilkins.  His 
best  known  book  along  the  line  of  his 
specialized  work  is  “ Dante,  Poet  and 
Apostle,”  published  in  1921. 

While  Dr.  Wilkins  is  the  first  pres- 
ident of  Oberlin  not  a minister  of 
the  gospel  he  comes  from  a well 
known  New  England  Congregational 
family.  His  father,  Samuel  F.  Wil- 
kins, retired  president  of  the  How- 
ard National  Bank  of  Boston,  for 
fifty  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Bos- 
ton City  Mission  Society  (Congrega- 
tional), which  was  founded  by  his 
father,  Samuel  C.  Wilkins,  and  for 
many  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Con- 
gregational Educational  Society  and 
identified  with  several  other  religious 
enterprises.  He  is  descended  on  his 
mother’s  side  from  the  well  known 
Hatch  family  of  Bangor,  Me. 

Dr.  Wilkins  was  born  in  1880.  He 
was  married  in  1906  to  Miss  Oriana 
Phillips  Hall  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  M.  W. 


Hall  of  that  city,  and  a graduate  of 
Wellesley.  They  have  two  children, 
Eleanor,  a senior  in  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, and  Robert,  who  finishes  his  col- 
lege preparatory  work  next  winter. 

Play  is  a part  of  the  new  presi- 
dent’s many-sided  nature.  He  greatly 
enjoys  golf,  tennis,  and  mountain 
climbing.  His  summer  home  is  at 
Waterville  Valley,  N.  H. 

“A  man  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
type,”  says  Fred  Charles  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  Charles  break- 
fasted with  Dr.  Wilkins  in  Chicago 
the  morning  after  the  election  was 
announced.  In  appearance,  in  men- 
tal processes  and  in  deliberation  of 
speech  were  the  points  mentioned. 

Dr.  Wilkins  is  quoted  as  being  a 
firm  believer  in  the  co-educational 
and  non-fraternity  college,  in  intra- 
mural athletics  and  in  the  restricting 
of  the  inter-collegiate  athletics  to  the 
sophomore  and  junior  years.  He  be- 
lieves in  prohibition  and  he  does  not 
smoke.  He  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  enjoy 
music  and  are  very  happy  in  coming 
to  such  a musical  center  as  Oberlin. 

Dr.  Reed,  a fellow  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Chicago,  who  has  known 
Dr.  Wilkins  professionally  and  per- 
sonally for  many  years,  wrote  from 
his  camp  in  New  Hampshire  in  re- 
sponse to  a wire  from  the  editor: 

“ Some  years  ago,  when  one  wished 
to  give  high  commendation  to  a man, 
he  was  likely  to  use  the  phrase,  ‘ a 
gentleman  and  a scholar.’  This  phrase, 
in  its  best  sense,  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  since 
his  outstanding  qualities  as  impressed 
upon  his  friends  are  character,  both 
sturdy  and  fine,  refinement,  intellect- 
uality, artistic  feeling  and  percep- 
tion, sympathy,  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy. Close  association  with  him  in 
many  relations  and  situations,  in  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  in  a univer- 
sity, in  city  social  gatherings  of  all 
sorts,  in  the  New  Hampshire  woods 
and  mountains,  has  always  found  him 
the  fine  type  of  New  England  gentle- 
man with  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  surroundings  both  hu- 
man and  inanimate.  He  wears  well. 
His  musical  interest  and  intelligence 
should  assist  in  making  Oberlin  at- 
tractive to  him.  In  conversation,  or 
in  discussion  in  groups,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  his  unusual  mental  alert- 
ness and  ability  to  express  himself 
clearly  and  concisely. 

“ I have  had  the  opportunity  to 
note  the  reactions  of  students  and  co- 


workers to  him  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  he  seems  to  have  gained 
their  respect  and  affection  to  a some- 
what astonishing  degree,  insomuch 
that  the  students  have  voluntarily 
sought  his  counsel  in  many  matters 
having  to  do  with  their  activities. 
His  justice  and  sympathy  with  stu- 
dent interests  have  caused  his  decis- 
ions to  be  accepted  in  remarkably 
good  spirit  and  have  brought  him 
many  good  friends  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

“ The  above  remarks  might  convey 
the  impression  that  their  writer  con- 
siders Mr.  Wilkins  a good  man  and 
the  impression  would  be  correct.  I 
expect  Oberlin  to  respect,  admire  and 
like  him.  I expect  him  to  prove  a 
good  administrator  and  a good  friend. 
I expect  him  to  be  the  kind  of  man 
Oberlin  wants  and  Oberlin  to  be  the 
kind  of  college  he  wants.” 

i 

Amplifier  Service  Enables 
All  to  Hear 

Audiences  at  First  church  and  on 
the  campus,  as  well  as  those  seated 
or  standing  in  Finney  Chapel,  heard 
the  baccalaureate,  King  Day,  and 
commencement  exercises.  A special 
amplifier  service  was  installed  for  this 
commencement  which  made  all  the 
exercises  available  to  as  many  as 
wanted  to  hear.  The  same  apparatus 
was  used  at  the  alumni  dinner,  enab- 
ling those  who  sat  near  the  rim  of 
the  tent  to  hear  as  easily  as  if  they 
were  sitting  directly  in  front  of  the 
speakers.  Extra  hundreds  were  thus 
accommodated  at  all  of  the  exercises. 


Prominent  Senior  Drowned 

Among  the  tragedies  of  this  year  in 
Oberlin  was  the  drowning  of  Theodore 
D.  Hansbary,  a senior,  a prominent 
football  star  and  track  man,  in  the 
Nickel  Plate  quarries  on  June  3. 
With  four  others,  “Ted”  Hansbary  had 
gone  to  the  quarries  to  make  the 
swimming  tests  for  entrance  into  the 
honorary  athletic  fraternity.  Sigma 
Delta  Psi.  He  had  nearly  reached  the 
end  of  the  swim  when  he  -was  seized 
with  cramps.  One  of  his  companions 
tried  to  save  him,  but  was  himself 
pulled  under  and  before  the  coach 
could  reach  him,  Hansbary  had  gone 
down. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  young  man’s  home  in  Cleveland. 
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Honorary  Degrees  Presented 

Candidates  for  Honorary  Degrees  were  presented  by  Professor  R. 
batd  Jelliffe  and  received  by  President  Henry  C.  King, 
were  as  follows: 


DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY 
Edward  Franklin  Goin 

Oberlin  College,  Mr.  President,  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  is  recog- 
nizing the  public  service  of  her 
alumni,  especially  when  that  service 
has  been  performed  in  behalf  of  those 
who  have  a natural  claim  upon  her 
sympathy  and  affection.  I have  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  you  today  a 
man  whose  service  to  his  race  it 
would  be  difficult  to  measure  and  im- 
possible adequately  to  recognize.  For 
a quarter  of  a century  he  has  given 
himself  unsparingly  and  without  a 
thought  of  self-seeking  to  the  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
colored  citizens  of  New  Haven.  In  so 
doing  he  has  not  only  proved  himself 
a genuine  leader  of  his  people  and  a 
profound  student  of  their  needs,  but 
he  has  attained  a high  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  church  and  community. 
He  is  one  of  those  rare  and  devoted 
spirits  who  remind  us  anew  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  the  misgivings  that  so 
frequently  beset  us,  help  us  to  believe 
in  the  future  of  our  civilization.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity the  Reverend  Edward  Franklin 
Goin,  a graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  the  class  of  1901 
and  pastor  of  the  Dixwell  Avenue 
Congregational  Church  of  -New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Edward  Franklin  Goin,  with  the  rec- 
ord of  an  unbroken  pastorate  of 
twenty-six  years,  permeated  with 
high  spiritual  qualities  and  marked 
by  exceptional  executive  powers. 

Bradford  Leavitt 

The  fellowship  of  culture  and  of 
service,  Mr.  President,  extends  across 
our  country  from  Connecticut  to  Cali- 
fornia. Oberlin  College  counts  her- 
self happy  in  recognizing  within  this 
fellowship  outstanding  merit  wher- 
ever it  may  be  disclosed,  and  in  wel- 
coming into  her  constituency  one 
whose  personal  qualities  exemplify 
all  that  she  herself  holds  in  high 
repute.  I have  the  honor  of  present- 
ing to  you  one  who  is  recognized  on 
all  sides  as  a leader  in  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  California,  a man  of  broad 
and  rich  cultivation  of  both  mind  and 
spirit.  He  has  found  it  possible,  by 


Archi- 
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virtue  of  his  understanding  and  his 
catholicity  of  heart,  to  bring  into  har- 
monious association  the  representa- 
tives of  many  creeds.  Before  assum- 
ing his  present  engrossing  duties  he 
occupied  pulpits  in  Washington  and 
in  San  Francisco,  where  he  exhibited 
the  depth  of  his  intellectual  power 
and  the  breadth  of  his  spiritual  sym- 
pathy. It  has  been  justly  said  of  him 
that  he  is  adapting  church  activities 
to  modern  conditions  without  letting 
go  any  of  the  real  values  in  Chris- 
tianity. To  achieve  this  result,  so 
properly  the  aim  of  the  church  today, 
so  desperately  the  need  of  our  gener- 
ation, a man  of  learning,  of  insight, 
of  vision  is  imperatively  demanded. 
Such  a man  I present  to  you  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity — the 
Reverend  Bradford  Leavitt,  a grad- 
uate of  Harvard  University  in  the 
class  of  1890,  pastor  of  the  Union 
Liberal  Church  of  Pasadena. 

Bradford  Leavitt,  able,  inspiring,  and 
constructive  liberal  thinker  and 
pastor,  winning  diverse  groups  into 
large-minded  unity. 

Timothy  Tingfang  Lew 

The  College,  Mr.  President,  consid- 
ers it  a privilege  to  manifest  at  any 
time  its  profound  interest  in  the 
great  Republic  of  China,  and  at  this 
time  in  particular  it  is  glad  to  give 
evidence  of  its  sympathy  with  the 
Chinese  people  in  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment passing.  The  links  that  bind 
Oberlin  to  China  are  too  many  and 
too  strong  for  us  to  witness  such  a 
crisis  as  the  present  without  deep 
emotion.  We  have  given  to  her,  from 
time  to  time,  the  flower  of  our  youth, 
and  we  have  received  from  her  in  ex- 
change men  and  women  of  whom  any 
college  in  the  land  would  have  reason 
to  be  proud.  It  is  therefore  with  un- 
usual pleasure  that  I present  to  you 
today  a Chinese  scholar,  teacher, 
author,  and  administrator  of  the  very 
first  eminence.  His  reputation  in  this 
country  is  hardly  less  than  in  his 
own,  for  his  scholarship  is  not  Chinese 
scholarship,  nor  American  scholar- 
ship, but  scholarship  as  the  learned 
understands  the  term.  He  belongs,  in 
other  words,  to  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, which  recognizes  no  national 
boundaries.  He  finds  himself,  there- 
fore, in  this  country,  in  the  society 
of  colleagues  and  intellectual  compa- 


triots who  delight  to  do  him  honor. 
By  us  in  Oberlin  his  eminence  is  the 
more  esteemed  because  he  has  from 
the  begnning  placed  the  great  resour- 
ces of  his  learning  at  the  service  of 
his  people  and  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. I have  the  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  the  Reverend  Timothy  Ting- 
few  Lew,  Dean  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology in  Yenching  University,  and 
during  the  past  year  Lecturer  at  Yale 
University  and  the  Hartford  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Timothy  Tingfang  Lew,  highly  trained 
Christian  scholar,  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator, helping  to  bring  to- 
gether the  religious  interests  of 
both  China  and  America. 

Alfred  Grant  Walton 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I present  to  you  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
a graduate  of  Oberlin  College  who 
may  almost  be  called  “ recent.”  It  is 
only  sixteen  years  since  he  received 
the  bachelor’s  degree  in  divinity  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology;  but 
during  those  years  he  has  performed 
a piece  of  constructive  work  so  valua- 
ble to  the  community  and  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  large  that  his 
alma  mater  desires  to  claim  some  part 
in  it  by  emphasizing  his  filial  relation 
to  herself.  This  work  is  that  of  a 
city  pastor,  complicated  by  all  the 
manifold  activities  that  have  come  to 
be  associated  with  the  pastoral  office. 
Mr.  Walton  is  a public  figure,  engaged 
in  many  enterprises  of  civic  and  re- 
ligious usefulness.  But  he  is,  first  of 
all,  the  pastor  and  guide  of  his  peo- 
ple, a preacher  of  earnestness  and 
power,  a recognized  force  in  the  spir- 
itual life  of  his  community,  the 
friend,  the  helper,  the  counsellor  of 
all  who  seek  his  aid.  It  is  work  like 
this  on  the  part  of  her  sons  that  the 
College  delights  to  honor,  and  I have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
the  Reverend  Alfred  Grant  Walton, 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

Alfred  Grant  Walton,  devoted,  broad- 
visioned  Christina  pastor,  preacher 
and  leader. 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 
William  Allen  White 

Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  a man  whose  name 
is  known  the  country  over  as  a dis- 
tinguished journalist,  an  eminent 
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writer  of  biography  and  fiction,  and 
a thoughtful  student  of  public  affairs. 
In  all  these  fields  he  has  achieved  a 
popularity  as  wide  as  the  nation.  He 
illustrates  that  important  function  of 
the  journalist  which  brings  him  into 
daily  contact  with  all  classes  of  read- 
ers and  causes  him  insensibly  to  form 
their  opinions  and  indirectly  to  guide 
*•  their  conduct.  It  was  the  great  Burke 
who  said,  " Let  us  only  suffer  any 
person  to  tell  us  his  story  morning 
and  evening  but  for  one  twelvemonth, 
and  he  will  become  our  master.”  Mr. 
White  has  made  the  art  of  fiction  a 
vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  great  moment,  and  he  has 
practiced  the  art  of  biography  ifi  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  best  traditions. 
Over  all  his  work  as  journalist,  novel- 
ist, biograph  ist,  there  plays  the  charm 
of  a humor,  native,  homely,  subtle, 
humanising,  which  gives  to  his  writ- 
ing a quality  that  we  recognize  as  in 
the  best  sense  American.  I have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  William 
Alien  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette. 

William  At.i.f.n  White,  who  makes 
journalism  a fine  art  and  makes 
Beauty  to  minister  to  the  common 
good. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Mark  Lambert  Bristol 

I have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  of 
presenting  to  you  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  a man  of  the  highest 
eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  pub- 
lic service  of  his  country.  He  has 
fulfilled  with  distinction  the  exact- 
ing duties  of  his  noble  profession 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  For  this 
reason  alone  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  honor  him.  But  for  the  past 
eight  years  he  has  performed  a serv- 
ice which  gives  him  a peculiar  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  held  the  important  post  of 
American  High  Commissioner  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  the  absence  of 
an  accredited  Ambassador,  he  has 
established  between  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment and  our  own,  relations  of 
cordiality  and  mutual  advantage, 
relations  that  are  based,  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  upon  “ com- 
plete reciprocity  and  international 
righteousness.”  His  fine  quality  as 
an  administrator  has  been  recognized 
by  all  who  have  lived  under  his  juris- 
diction, whether  Turks  or  Americans. 
Business,  education,  missions — every 


useful  and  benevolent  enterprise  has 
profited  by  his  judgment.  His  up- 
rightness, his  sincerity,  his  strict 
sense  of  honor,  his  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  the  Turkish  mind  have 
given  him  a hold  upon  the  respect 
and  even  the  affection  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  has  lived  that 
mere  official  credentials  could  never 
have  given.  It  has  been  said  by  one 
who  watched  his  administration  at 
close  range,  “ He  has  set  a very  high 
standard  of  rectitude  in  this  land.” 
Higher  praise  NO  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  this  government  could 
desire  or  deserve.  I have  the  great 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Mark  Lambert  Bristol,  Admiral  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  Commander- 
in-Chief-elect  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron. 

Map.k  Lambert  Bristol,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic  fleet  and  full 
Admiral,  bringing  to  his  present 
position  a record  of  distinguished 
honor  from  his  eight  years  of  serv- 
ice as  Commander  of  the  United 
States  naval  detachment  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  United 
States  high  commissioner  to  Tur- 
' key,  winning  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  international  groups 
in  the  Near  East. 

William  Raymond  Green 

On  this  particular  occasion,  Mr. 
President,  Oberlin  College  rejoices  in 
recalling  to  her  campus  and  to  her 
affection  another  illustrious  member 
of  the  college  class  of  1879.  I have 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  one  who 
has  not  only  learned  the  Oberlin  pre- 
cepts, but  has  had  the  courage  to  put 
them  into  distinguished  practice.  It 
heartens  and  emboldens  all  those  who 
cling  to  an  incorrigible  belief  in  the 
ideals  of  Oberlin  College  to  come  upon 
those  of  her  sons  who  continue  to 
hold  those  ideals  aloft.  Such  a leader 
now  stands  before  us.  As  attorney- 
at-law,  as  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  fifteenth  district  of  Iowa,  as 
a member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  steadfastly 
maintained  the  standards  of  integ- 
rity and  service  inculcated  and  con- 
firmed by  his  alma  mater.  At  the 
present  time  his  counsel  regarding 
tariffs  and  taxation  is  eagerly  sought 
and  gratefully  followed.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee he  has  justly  been  accorded 
and  has  wisely  employed  large  au- 
thority. Throughout  our  country  his 
preeminence  in  revenue  legislation 
is  appreciatively  recognized.  Public 


servants  of  this  order,  all  too  infre- 
quently met,  reflect  upon  their  col- 
lege and  their  country  the  high  honor 
of  their  character  and  achievements. 
It  is  especially  a source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  Oberlin  College  thus  to  haie 
brought  into  vital  association,  by 
one  of  her  own  sons,  the  theories 
and  convictions  of  academic  learning 
and  the  practical  idealism  of  public 
service.  I take  particular  pleasure, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  present- 
ing to  you  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  William  Raymond 
Green,  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  Internal 
Revenue  Legislation. 

William  Raymond  Green,  in  the  di- 
rect service  of  your  country  for 
thirty-three  years,  especially  as  out- 
standing tariff  and  taxation  expert. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon  by 
President  King 

President  King  preached  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  as  has  been  his 
custom  since  entering  the  presidency 
and  as  he  did  frequently  before 
becoming  president.  The  sermon, 
“ Great  Motives,”  is  printed  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Dr.  E.  Dana 
Durand,  ’93,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  pre- 
sided. Dr.  John  R.  Nichols,  ’79,  of 
Chicago  read  the  scripture;  prayer 
was  offered  by  Dean  Thomas  W.  Gra- 
ham of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology and  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown, 
’01,  of  Oakland,  California.  Rev. 
Philip  D.  Dutton,  ’13,  of  Taiku,  Shansi, 
pronounced  the  benediction.  A spec- 
ial chorus  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
George  W.  Andrews  sang.  Professor 
Bruce  Davis  was  at  the  organ.  The 
academic  procession  was  led  by  Dr. 
Edward  I.  Bosworth,  t-’86,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 


Copies  of  King  Inaugural 
Available 

The  addresses  given  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  King  in  1903  may 
interest  many  alumni  at  this  time. 
Copies  of  the  address  of  President 
King,  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth 
and  the  other  speakers,  in  bound  form, 
may  be  had  without  cost  by  writing 
to  Secretary  George  M.  Jones  of  the 
college. 
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Dean  Pound  Gives  Commencement  Address 


Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  gave  the  address  at  the 
94-th  annual  commencement  of  Ober- 
lin.  Diplomas  were  presented  by 
President  King  for  the  last  time.  Re- 
ceiving their  first  degrees  were  224 
young  men  and  women  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  16  in  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Of  advanced  de- 
grees 21  were  in  Master  of  Arts  and  two 
in  Master  of  Music.  Seven  honorary  de- 
grees were  conferred.  In  addition  32 
degrees,  including  nine  divinity,  had 
been  granted  since  the  last  June  com- 
mencement. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  Finney 
Chapel,  preceded  by  the  usual  aca- 


demic parade.  The  playing  of  the 
college  band  on  the  campus  during 
the  procession,  an  inovation  of  last 
year,  added  much  to  the  march  under 
the  elms. 

The  honorary  marshal,  as  on  Sun- 
day at  the  baccalaureate,  was  Dr.  Bos- 
worth,  who  had  been  associated  with 
President  King  during  most  of  his 
fifty  years’  connection  with  Oberlin. 

Dr.  Pound  took  as  the  subject  of 
his  address,  “The  Abdication  of  Rea- 
son.” In  part  he  said: 

“ if  we  compare  political  and  juris- 
tic discussion  today  with  political  and 
juristic  discussion  of  a century  ago 
an  entire  change  of  front  challenges 
attention.  A century  ago  writers  and 
speakers  on  politics  were  concerned 
to  persuade.  They  put  faith  in  rea- 
son. Today  both  political  and  juris- 
tic discussion  are  impatient  of  reason. 
It  is  thought  dangerous  as  involving 


destructive  possibilities  for  the  social 
and  legal  and  economic  order.  Polit- 
ical philosophy  is  tabu.  There  may 
be  history  of  political  thought  and  of 
political  institutions.  There  may  be 
analysis  of  political  institutions  in 
order  to  understand  them  better  as 
they  are.  But  philosophy  and  history 
and  analysis  must  confine  themselves 
to  what  is.  Consideration  of  what  ought 
to  be  is  chimerical  or  revolutionary. 

“ In  English  speaking  countries  the 
same  attitude  obtains  with  respect  to 
law.  What  the  law  ought  to  be  is 
something  with  which  legal  science 
has  nothing  to  do.  Our  method  must 
be  historical  or  analytical.  The  jur- 


ist, no  less  than  the  judge,  is  to  take 
things  as  they  are  given  him.  His  is 
not  to  reason  why.  And  what  ought 
to  be  is  not  the  jurist’s  business.  A 
century  ago  what  ought  to  be  was 
taken  to  be  the  jurist’s  chief  business. 

“Adjustments  and  regulations  and 
precepts  which  a century  ago,  under 
one  condition  of  society,  promoted 
freedom  and  made  for  full  .individual 
life,  now,  in  another  stage  of  social 
and  economic  development,  may  de- 
feat or  hamper  them.  Plow  are  we 
to  maintain  the  needful  relation  of 
law  to  life? 

“ The  professor  becomes  unortho- 
dox because  he  must  look  at  things 
in  a long  view.  When  men’s  eyes  are 
chiefly  on  the  need  of  stability  he  sees 
also  the  need  of  change.  When  men 
are  agitated  by  need  of  change,  he 
sees  also  the  need  of  stability  which 
they  felt  yesterday  and  will  feel 


again  tomorrow.  Reasoning  about 
things  which  the  ordinary  man  takes 
for  settled  is  most  likely  to  be  thought 
dangerous  in  times  of  transition. 

“It  is  reassuring  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  dangerous  heresies  and  see 
how  little  danger  the  event  has 
proved  them  to  have  involved.  Yet 
it  has  been  hard  for  men  to  let  other 
men  think  and  believe  and  reason  in 
peace. 

“Political  and  juristic  pessimism 
joins  hands  with  the  conviction  of 
the  heresy  hunter  that  there  is  im- 
minent danger  of  revolution  unless 
professors  are  held  rigidly  to  teach 
that  legal  and  social  and  economic 
institutions  reached  a state  of  perfec- 
tion in  nineteenth-century  America. 
The  conservative  heresy  hunters  are 
justified  by  the  socialistic  economic 
determination,  and  the  same  result  is 
reached  by  neo-individualistic  seek- 
ers after  freedom  for  the  superman. 
The  conclusions  of  a period  of  transi- 
tion are  sustained  by  the  most  di- 
verse premises. 

“ On  closer  scrutiny,  however,  these 
rejections  of  reason  seem  no  more 
than  the  culmination  of  the  modes  of 
political  and  legal  thought  which  fol- 
lowed the  breakdown  of  natural  law 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Already,  despite  the  confident 
prophecy  of  the  behavioristic  psy- 
chology, there  is  a significant  revival 
of  philosophy  throughout  the  world. 
Moreover,  nowhere  has  this  revival 
been  more  conspicuous  than  in  poli- 
tics and  jurisprudence. 

“ Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
shall  be  driven  to  think  over  again 
many  things  which  we  had  taken  to 
be  settled.  What  were  virtues  in  the 
pioneer,  in  the  beginnings  of  our  so- 
cial and  political  history,  are  some- 
times anything  but  virtues  in  a city 
dweller  today.  Institutions  made  for 
the  rural  agricultural  America  of  one 
hundred  years  ago  work  ill  or  refuse 
to  work  in  the  urban  industrial 
America  of  today.  In  the  new  era 
of  political  and  legal  growth  that  is 
upon  us,  following  the  mechanical 
and  industrial  and  urban  develop- 
ments of  the  present  century,  the  so- 
cial philosophical  politics  and  juris- 
prudence, which  have  grown  up  as 
the  new  economic  order  has  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  scholars,  cannot 
but  be  a factor  of  the  first  moment 
in  the  adaptations  and  readjustments 
and  inventions  which  are  sure  to 
come.  If  reason  abdicated  for  a sea- 
son in  the  last  century,  the  restora- 
tion is  at  hand." 


Alumni  Dinner  in  1900 
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King  Day  Exercises  Bring  Great  Tribute 


The  main  feature  of  the  day  set 
aside  by  the  college  in  honor  of 
President  King  was  a meeting  held 
in  the  chapel  the  afternoon  of  that 
day — Monday,  June  20. 

Progress  and  Changes  of  Fifty 
Years  was  the  special  subject  of  ad- 
dresses by  a group  of  notable  speak- 
ers. There  were  also  greetings  from 
other  colleges  and  from  various  or- 
ganizations and  associations  with 
which  President  King  had  been  con- 
nected. 

Dr.  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  for  forty 
years  a fellow  member  of  President 
King’s  on  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  and  a close  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  President,  pre- 
sided. His  remarks  are  printed  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Kelly,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges — the  first  speaker,  opened 
with  the  statement,  “ I would  not 
wander  far  from  the  path  of  sober 
truth,  if  I were  to  say,  that  Ameri- 
can education  has  been  engaged,  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  up  with  Oberlin.” 

He  went  on  to  show  that  Oberlin  had 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  education  in 
ten  distinct  processions:  practical 

theology,  democratization  of  educa- 
tion, democratization  of  faculty,  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  women, 
inter-racial  education,  education  of 
the  whole  personality,  instruction  in 
religion  and  personal  commitment  to 
the  religious  life,  wise  use  of  large 
resources,  personnel  first,  equipment 
second,  neighborliness. 

At  the  introduction  of  Miss  Hosford 
there  was  prolonged  applause:  the 

whole  audience  rose  and  paid  her 
tribute.  She  spoke  on  the  progress 
and  changes  of  fifty  years  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  women,  showing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  co-educational  and 
women’s  colleges,  the  freedom  from 
drudgery  and  confinement  brought  on 
by  invention,  and  the  changed  atti- 
tude toward  women  in  other  than 
household  occupation.  Her  quiet  hu- 
mor appeared  frequently  as  it  did 
when  commenting  upon  the  increased 
opportunities  for  self-expression  of 
women,  she  said:  "It  might  be  that 
the  amplifier  and  the  telephone,  be- 
tween them,  may  come  to  afford 
women  even  too  generous  an  avenue 
for  self-expression.” 

Dr.  Dan  Bradley  traced  the  changes 
in  religious  thought  and  showed  how 
Oberlin  had  played  a part  in  this. 


“ The  change  to  the  more  cheerful 
theology  has  taken  place  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  presidency  of  Henry  King, 
and  he  has  had  no  little  influence  in 
rationalizing  these  changes.” 

That  people  do  not  give  as  much 
attention  to  public  affairs  as  they 
did;  that  they  are  more  absorbed  in 
a great  variety  of  other  pursuits  was 
one  of  the  remarks  of  Honorable  The- 
odore E.  Burton  as  he  traced  the 
changes  in  politics  during  his  career 
of  fifty-five  years  in  public  life. 

William  Allen  White  credited  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  pro- 


ducing, primarily  through  their  ad- 
vertising columns,  a more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  which  in  turn 
makes  man  less  predatory  and  more 
willing  to  obey  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  changes  in  industrial  and 
social  relations  during  the  fifty-year 
period  were  traced  by  Whiting 
Williams,  who  pointed  out  the  vastly 
improved  relationship  between  capi- 
tal and  labor,  and  the  giving  to  men 
a larger  spiritual  value  in  their 
work. 

After  a delightful  Schumann  num- 
ber by  the  Conservatory  quartet.  Pro- 
fessors Bennett,  Johnson,  Kessler  and 
Goerner,  the  program  was  continued 
with  greetings.  President  Rightmire 
spoke  for  the  colleges  of  Ohio,  Cleave- 
land  R.  Cross  for  the  alumni,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Warner  Mastick  for  the  women 
of  Oberlin,  and  Mayor  J.  L.  Edwards 
for  the  town  of  Oberlin.  Others  were 
Former  Chief  Justice  John  H.  Clarke. 
Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  Mr.  Homer 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Don  Brodie  for 
Honorable  Charles  R.  Crane.  Numer- 
ous telegrams  and  letters  were  read 
by  Dr.  Bohn.  Among  them  were  mes- 


sages from  Hsiang  Hsi  K'ung,  ’06, 
member  of  the  nationalist  cabinet  of 
China,  John  R.  Mott  of  the  World’s 
Christian  Federation,  Dr.  George  Her- 
bert Palmer  of  Harvard,  President 
Cowling  of  Carleton,  Dr.  Katherine 
Lee  Bates,  honorary  graduate  of  Ober- 
lin, and  author  of  “America  the  Beau- 
tiful,” and  the  New  York  chapter  of 
alumni. 

In  China,  in  Turkey,  in  South 
Africa,  among  the  soldiers  during 
the  world  war,  with  students  and 
readers  the  world  over,  President 
King's  influence  seems  to  be  felt  ac- 
cording to  these  messages — -which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 


Dr.  Mott,  “ I congratulate  you  heart- 
ily on  your  marvelously  fruitful  serv- 
ices during  all  the  years.  My  life  of 
travel  has  enabled  me  to  observe  the 
world-wide  extent,  the  great  depth, 
the  vital  and  highly  multiplying  char- 
acter of  your  influences,”  and  of 
Senator  Burton,  who  concluded  his 
address  with,  “ President  King,  you 
have  made  an  impress  not  only  on 
this  college  and  community,  but  on 
the  whole  great  country  in  which  we 
live,  and  your  activities  have  been 
exerted  abroad,  even  to  the  latest 
boundry.  There  is  an  immortality  in 
influence  and  in  example.  The  thou- 
sands who  have  been  here  under  your 
instruction  have  gone  forth  into  this 
world  to  be  guided,  to  be  influenced 
to  their  latest  hour  by  your  example 
and  by  your  precepts.  It  was  the  idea 
of  the  old  Romans  that  those  who 
were  fit  to  go  to  heaven,  came  from 
heaven,  and  they  were  but  returning 
to  their  original  home;  and  so,  we 
say  to  you,  may  you  return  to  heaven 
late.  May  happiness  and  usefulness, 
health  and  joy,  be  vouchsafed  to  you 
for  many  years  to  come.” 
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Address  by  Koos  and  Election 

A fine  address  and  the  election  of 
officers  made  the  annual  alumni  meet- 
ing especially  interesting  this  year. 
Cleaveland  JR.  Cross,  retiring  presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair  and  carried 
through  the  program  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner. 

The  reports  of  the  year’s  activities 
were  given,  for  the  college  by  Pro- 
fessor Azariah  Root,  ’84,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  faculty;  for  the  alumnae 
affiliation  committee  by  its  chairman, 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93;  the  alumni 
association  by  Secretary  John  G. 
Olmstead,  ’06. 

The  triennial  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  Louis  E. 
Hart,  ’93,  of  Chicago,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Cross  as  president.  Mr.  Hart  has 
been  vice-president  for  the  past  three 
years  and  w7as  active  in  the  reorgani- 
zation six  years  ago. 

“The  Common  Obligation  of  High 
School  and  College”  wras  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Dr.  Leonard  V. 
Koos,  ’07,  professor  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, University  of  Minnesota,  and 
author  of  books  on  secondary  school 
and  collegiate  education. 

A very  fine  tribute  was  paid  Dr. 
Koos  by  his  former  teacher,  Professor 
Edward  A.  Miller,  ’89,  of  Oberlin,  who 
led  the  discussion  following  Dr.  Koos’ 
paper. 

Two  resolutions  by  President-elect 
Hart  were  unanimously  adopted.  One 
was  in  recognition  of  the  rare  priv- 
elege  the  readers  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine have  each  month  in  having 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Charles  H.  A.  Wager.  The  resolution 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  the 
Alumni  Association  to  the  author  of 
“To  Whom  It  May  Concern”  and  the 
hope  that  he  might  continue  that  page 
indefinitely. 

Another  resolution,  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  beauti- 
fully engrossed  and  leather  bound, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Hart  and  was  in 
recognition  of  President  King’s  deep 
influence  upon  the  lives  of  Oberlin’s 
alumni.  This  resolution,  signed  by 
the  officers  of  the  association,  was 
presented  to  the  President  at  the 
alumni  dinner. 

At  the  council  meeting  preceding 
the  association  meeting  a resolution 
was  passed  "thanking  Miss  Hosford 
for  her  significant  contribution  to  the 
literature  and  thought  of  Oberlin  in 
her  series  of  articles  on  ‘Pioneer 


of  Officers  at  Alumni  Meeting 

Women  in  Oberlin,’  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  articles  may  be  printed  in 
some  permanent  form.” 

The  constitution  was  amended  pro- 
viding that  of  the  ten  councillors-at- 
large  five  should  be  elected  each  year 
for  a term  of  two  years. 

The  officers  elected  were: 

President — Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  Chi- 
cago. 

First  Vice-President— Miss  Esther 
C.  Andrews,  ’12,  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President  — Frank  C. 
VanCleef,  ’04,  Akron. 

Secretary— Miss  Irene  Pennington, 
’09,  Cleveland. 

Treasurer — Carlton  K.  Matson,  T5, 
Cleveland. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee— 
Mrs.  Alice  Charles  Reid,  ’02,  Chicago; 
R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  Chicago. 

Chairman  Alumnae  Affiliation  Com- 
mittee—Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93, 
Chicago. 

Councilors  at  large — Max  Hahn,  ’22* 
Toledo;  Clare  Tousely,  ’ll,  New  York; 
Robert  W.  Wheeler,  ’23,  Cleveland; 
Raymond  G.  Hengst,  ’20,  Cleveland; 
Florence  Davies,  ’05,  Detroit;  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Agnes  W.  Mastick,  ’92,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  ’93,  Chicago;  Fred 
W.  Guerny,  ’91,  Long  Island;  Dan 
Brodie,  ’ll,  New  York. 


Alumni  Say  Farewell  to  Prexy 

In  order  to  accomodate  the  in- 
creased number  of  alumni  and  the 
former  students  and  townspeople  who 
wanted  to  share  in  Dr.  King’s  last  pub- 
lic appearance  as  president  a large 
tent  was  provided  for  the  alumni  din- 
ner June  21.  The  tent  was  erected 
between  Warner  gymnasium  and  the 
Men’s  Building  and  seated  a little  over 
1,800  persons.  Every  place  was  used. 

The  program  continued  the  ovation 
to  which  President  King  had  been 
subjected  all  week.  The  first  speak- 
ers were  Dean  Pound  of  Harvard,  who 
had  given  the  commencement  address 
in  the  morning,  and  Admiral  Bristol, 
who  had  just  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  President  King’s  hand. 

For  the  classes,  Paul  Lies  spoke  for 
1927,  Ralph  P.  Claggett  for  1917,  Shel- 
don Latourette  for  1912,  Edward  T. 
Heald  for  1907,  Dr.  Archibald  Hadden 
for  1877,  the  fifty-year  class. 

The  twenty-five-year  class,  1902, 
sang  a song  written  by  Marjory 
Strong,  tbe  verse  being  sung  by  Mabel 


Bird  Dwyer  and  the  chorus  by  the 
class. 

Jack  Wirkler  led  in  general  sing- 
ing of  Oberlin  songs. 

lor  the  alumni  association,  Louis 
E.  Hart,  ’93,  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  presented  to 
President  King  the  beautifully  en- 
grossed resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  Sat- 
urday  morning. 

The  class  of  1925,  through  their 
president,  Ralph  M.  Andrews,  handed 
him  an  engrossed  scroll  signed  by  68 
members  of  their  class  present. 

Charles  L.  Burton,  president  of  the 
class  of  1926,  acting  for  his  class, 
presented  President  and  Mrs.  King 
with  a beautiful  oil  painting  especial- 
ly painted  for  this  occasion  by  a 
California  artist,  Miss  Anna  P.  Hills, 
entitled  “Evening  on  the  Pacific,  La- 
gune  Beach,  California.” 

Dr.  Bohn  read  a few  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  of 
greetings  and  affection  from  the  Pres- 
ident's mends  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  among  them  being  one  from 
Dr.  K’ung  in  China,  Miss  Florence 
Snell  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Oberlin 
colony  in  Paris.  President  King 
halted  the  reading  by  saying  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  so  many  kind 
messages. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  he  spoke 
feelingly  in  response  to  all  the  ad- 
dresses which  had  been  made,  the 
tributes  which  had  been  presented,  to 
Mrs.  King  and  him,  saying  that  he  did 
not  know  how7  he  could  express  his 
gratitude  for  all  the  things  wffiich  had 
been  made  to  minister  to  his  happi- 
ness and  good,  but  he  appreciated 
them  and  the  words  engrossed  by  the 
general  alumni  body;  he  knew7  them 
too  well  to  doubt  that  they  meant 
w7hat  they  said,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  try- 
ing to  live  up  to  these  opinions  of 
him.  He  added  that  these  sentiments 
expressed  at  the  dinner,  as  well  as 
on  the  other  occasions  at  commence- 
ment, from  the  alumni,  had  made  him 
feel  that  he  could  go  on  through  the 
years  feeling  not  as  an  outsider  but 
steadily  as  one  quite  within  the  inner 
circle  of  the  Oberlin  life,  and  his  one 
desire  was  that  they  should  always 
regard  him  as  their  friend.  He 
thanked  them,  and  said  he  "won- 
dered if  a college  executive  ever  had 
a more  loyal  alumni  body  than  had 
been  about  him.” 
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Faculty  and  Trustees  Honor 
President  at  Dinner 

On  Monday  evening  of  commence- 
ment the  college,  through  its  trustees 
and  faculty,  gave  a special  dinner  in 
honor  of  President  King.  It  was  held 
in  Warner  gymnasium  and  served  by 
a Cleveland  caterer.  The  King  Day 
guests  and  the  officers  of  the  general 
alumni  association,  as  well  as  the 
wives  of  the  trustees  and  faculty, 
were  included  — some  400  in  all. 

There  were  no  speeches  but  Mr. 
Amos  Miller  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
presided.  He  introduced  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Brown,  also  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, who  read  the  resolution  of  that 
board  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Tenney. 

Secretary  George  M.  Jones,  in  like 
manner,  read  the  resolutions  from  the 
faculty  and  staff,  prepared  by  Profes- 
sor C.  H.  A.  Wager.  These  two  testi- 
monials, beautifully  engrossed  and 
illuminated  on  parchment,  were  pre- 
sented to  President  and  Mrs.  King. 
In  response.  President  King  spoke  very 
feelingly  of  the  "loving  exaggeration" 
of  the  tributes  which  had  been  paid 
to  him  at  the  afternoon  meeting  and 
the  appreciation  which  he  felt  of  both 
of  these  official  expressions  of  love 
and  loyalty  from  the  trustees  and  fac- 
ulty. He  added  also  that  as  he  had 
listened  to  the  addresses  in  the  after- 
noon and  to  these  messages  at  the 
dinner,  he  had  been  occasionally 
"wondering  whom  they  were  talking 
about”;  nevertheless  the  evident  sin- 
cerity, of  the  messages  they  had 
brought  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of 
their  love  and  loyalty  which  meant  so 
much  to  him  and  Mrs.  King. 


President  King’s  Plans 

President  King  announces  that  lie 
and  Mrs.  King  are  to  continue  their 
residence  at  their  present  home  in 
Oberlin.  They  will,  however  take  a 
year  of  rest  in  New  England,  making 
headquarters  with  their  son,  Dr.  Don- 
ald S.  King,  in  Brookline,  Mass.  Dr. 
King  is  a physician  in  Boston. 

President  King’s  official  tenure  of 
office  closes  August  31  and  he  is 
spending  the  summer  in  getting  the 
presidential  affairs  ready  to  turn  over 
to  his  successor,  Dr.  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  col- 
lege, at  their  June  meeting,  provided 
ior  the  retirement  of  President  King 
at  the  close  of  the  summer.  He  be- 


comes president  emeritus  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $9,000,  of  which  $3,600 
comes  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
of  Teaching  and  $5,400  from  the  col- 
lege. It  is  provided  that  in  case  of 
his  death  Mrs.  King  is  to  continue  to 
receive  one-half  this  amount.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  trustees 
"the  action  was  taken  as  an  express- 
ion of  the  college's  appreciation  and 
the  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs  King  for  their  long  period 
of  distinguished  and  devoted  service 
to  the  college,  into  which  they  have 
both  so  unselfishly  poured  their  lives.” 
The  trustees  also  voted  $7,500  to  be 
given  the  president  upon  his  retire- 
ment, “to  be  used  for  travel,  recrea- 
tion, or  any  other  purpose  which  to 
him  seems  best.” 


Combined  Glee  Clubs  Sing 
Well 

Finney  Chapel  was  packed  to  the 
doors  this  year  to  hear  the  reunion 
glee  clubs  give  their  annual  concert. 
No  one  went  away  disappointed,  for 
both  in  length  and  in  quality  the  pro- 
gram was  most  satisfying. 

The  women’s  club  as  well  as  men’s 
participated,  separately  and  in  combi- 
nation. By  addition  of  the  women’s 
voices  a somewhat  broader  program 
is  possible.  The  voices  blended  de- 
lightfully well.  Jack  Wirkler,  for 
twenty-one  years  the  director  of  the 
men’s  club  and  the  founder  of  the 
women’s  club,  wielded  the  baton. 

“ Parson”  Ewalt,  '07,  sang  “ Friend 
o’  Mine,”  and  as  an  encore  read  an 
original  poem  which  made  many  of 
the  alumni  recall  his  ebullitions 
in  the  past.  He  did  not  neglect  a 
humorous  sally  at  John  Ebenezer, 
though  he  did  neglect  Johann  Fried- 
rich. 

A group  of  songs  by  the  combined 
clubs  was  given  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent King.  It  consisted  of  My  Heart 
at  Thy  Sweet  Voice  by  Saint-Siiens, 
The  Lost  Chord  by  Arthur  Sullivan, 
and  Reunion  Song  by  Cleveland  K. 
Chase.  In  the  latter  song  was  a 
specially  written  verse  which  ran: 

Finney,  Fairchild,  King  and  Barrows, 
Builders  of  our  halls  of  fame! 

Live  forever  on  our  campus, 

Bearers  of  each  honored  name! 
Gather  we  round  Alma  Mater, 

Glad,  united,  let  us  sing: 

“Live  forever,  highly  honored, 
Honored,  Henry  Churchill  King!” 
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Book  Review 

Kathie’s  Diary,  by  Katiiie.  Edited 
by  Margaret  W.  Eggleston.  Pub- 
lished by  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York.  $2.00. 

Have  you  often  wished  you  knew 
what  a friend  wrote  in  her  diary  after 
she  retired  to  her  room  of  an  evening, 
or  have  you  wished  you  knew  what 
your  mother  really  thought  on  various 
subjects  when  she  was  young? 

Well  here  is  a chance  to  read  what 
one  girl  actually  thought,  as  well  as 
did.  And  it  has  to  do  with  places 
and  people  and  events  that  you  may 
know  something  about,  which  quite 
naturally  heightens  its  interest. 

“We  have  lectures  on  general  topics 
every  Thursday  in  chapel  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  such  a young  tutor  gave  it 
this  week.  He  made  me  think  of 
Longfellow’s  poem  about  ‘hurrying 
pen  of  the  stripling,’  he  looked  so 


'58— The  two  oldest  living  graduates  of 
Oberlin,  and  the  only  living  graduates  of 
their  class,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hoyt  Penfield  and 
Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  held  a reunion 
in  Oberlin  during  commencement  week. 
Mrs.  Penfield  came  froh  her  home  in 
New  York;  Dr.  Andrews  lives  in  Oberlin. 

’62-’63— Cleveland  Morris  'Willicutt  died 
February  5 at  Visalia,  Calif. 

’G4-’65 — Airs.  Irene  Barber  Dick  died  at 
her  home  in  Oberlin  May  20. 

’68— The  training  school  conducted  at 
Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  to  provide 
teaching  experience  for  junior  and  sen- 
ior students  in  the  department  of  Educa- 


slender  and  boyish  among  all  those 
notables.  He  is  about  twenty-three, 
Delia  says,  but  graduated  from  col- 
lege some  time  ago  and  finishes  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  this  June.  He 
is  Tutor  King.  Henry  Churchill  King 
is  his  full  name,  I think.  Every  one 
says  he  is  a brilliant  student  and  like- 
ly to  he  heard  from  later.”  Doesn’t 
that  quotation  from  the  diary  written 
in  1881  whet  your  appetite  for  more 
of  this  young  girl’s  innermost  thoughts 
of  life  in  Mentor,  Painesville,  Hudson, 
Cleveland,  and  Oberlin  back  in  the 
70’s  and  80’s? 

It  is  the  true  diary  of  a very  active 
young  girl  who  had  many  experiences 
and  who  relates  them  as  naively  as 
one  might  who  did  not  expect  they 
would  ever  be  seen  by  other  eyes. 

Oberlin  folks  both  old  and  young 
will  read  Kathie’s  Diary  with  keen 
interest.  G.  G. 


tiou,  has  been  officially  named  the  “ Burr 
Training  School,”  in  honor  of  Professor 
A.  AV.  Burr,  who  was  for  26  years  prin- 
cipal of  old  Beloit  College  Academy. 

’70— Word  was  received  in  June  of  the 
death  of  Austin  P.  Burwell  at  his  home 
in  Seattle,  Wash.  His  death  was  due  to 
an  apoplectic  stroke. 

c’72-’73— Miss  Amelia  Breed  died  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1926,  at  her  home  at  317  E.  Ann 
Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

c’74— Among  the  older  generation  that 
attended  the  commencement  exercises  in 
June  and  the  special  services  of  honor  to 
President  King  was  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Rogers, 


whose  husband,  John  R.  Rogers,  is  a trus- 
tee  of  the  college.  Mrs.  Rogers  has  al- 
ways been  active  in  the  musical  circles 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  she  and  Mr. 
Rogers  have  lived  for  many  years.  She 
has  helped  promote  symphony  concerts, 
opera  and  choral  music  in  New  Y'ork  and 
Brooklyn  and  has  also  been  a very  deep 
student  of  Egyptian  music. 

’74— Dr.  John  A.  Ewalt  died  suddenly 
at  San  Francisco  June  5,  where  he  was 
attending  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  Gahanna,  Ohio.  Dr.  Ewalt  is  sur- 
vived by  a son,  Robert  E.,  of  Denver, 
and  a daughter,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rodgers,  of 
Oberlin. 

’75— Mrs.  Frances  Wheelock  Teller  died 
at  her  home  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  January 
14.  Her  death  was  caused  by  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart.  Mrs.  Teller  was  a 
member  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and  of  the  Wom- 
an’s Press  Club  of  Denver.  She  trans- 
lated extensively  from  both  French  and 
German,  having  spent  some  time  in  Eu- 
rope with  her  eldest  daughter,  who  was 
taking  post-graduate  work  in  Berlin.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  a sou,  two 
daughters  and  six  grandchildren. 

’75-*80 — Mrs.  Nellie  Hadley  Nichols,  wife 
of  Rev.  John  R.  Nichols,  of  Chicago,  died 
of  heart  trouble  on  June  28,  at  their  home, 
0719  Newgard  Avenue,  Chicago.  The 
burial  took  place  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  She 
had  attended  the  Oberlin  commencement 
and  reunion  a few  days  previously. 

’75-’80— Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Bacon  Potter  at 
her  home  in  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  on  May  18. 
Mrs.  Potter  was  the  widow  of  the  late 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William 
Plumb  Potter.  Mrs.  Potter  is  survived 
by  two  daughters. 

*81— Edward  W.  Peck  died  at  the  Ab- 
bott hospital,  Minneapolis,  on  June  12. 
For  35  years  Mr.  Peck  had  been  in  Y.  M. 
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C.  A.  work  and  at  the  time  of  liis  death 
was  assistant  moderator  of  the  Congre- 
gational Conference  of  Minnesota. 

'83— George  S.  Ramsay  died  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  after  an  illness  of  about  a year. 
He  was  buried  in  Inglewood,  Calif., 
where  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  were 
spent.  Mr.  Ramsay  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  son  and  daughter  and  four  grand- 
children. 

’86  Was  Back— Although  last  year  was 
this  class's  regular  reunion  year  (when 
it  had  40  percent  of  its  49  living  members 
back),  12  of  the  graduates  in  this  class 
were  on  hand  this  year  to  help  show 
President  King  how  very  high  he  stands 
in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  Oberlin’s 
alumni.  The  class  headquarters  were  at 
Mrs.  B.  V.  Child’s,  1G0  North  Professor 
Street,  where  the  old  ’8G  flag  told  passers- 
by:  "We’re  not  dead!  Nix!  Nix!  Eighteen- 
hundred-and-eiglity-six ! ” Members  of  the 
class  present  were:  J.  Langdon  McKee, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  Mrs.  McKee 
and  their  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Duncan, 
and  sister.  Miss  Laura  McKee:  Rev.  Harry 
D Sheldon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Charles  II. 
Kirshner,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Kirshner  of  ’88;  Herbert  F.  Wil- 
bor.  Erie,  Pa.;  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Burtt, 
with  Mrs.  Sarah  Keyes  Burtt  of  ’90  con- 
servatory, who  came  May  1st  to  B recks- 
viHe,  suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  a 17- 
year  pastorate  at  Huron,  S.  D.;  Will  B.  Ger- 
rish,  Oberlin,  with  Mrs.  Julia  Gage  Gerrish 
°f  ’84;  Mrs.  Kittle  Paige  Hull,  Locke, 
N-  Y. ; Miss  Grace  Gibson,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Ardelia  Barker  Lincoln  and  husband, 
Andrew  P.,  Wellington,  Ohio:  Miss  Har- 
riet Mason,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Mary  Clark 
Child  and  husband,  Rev.  B.  V.  Child, 
Oberlin;  Mrs.  Jennie  Latham  McRoberts, 
Oberlin.  Besides  there  were  present  Mrs. 
Mary  Goodrich  Rice,  Amherst,  and  Mrs. 
Bena  Brown  Scott,  ’84,  Cleveland,  who 
studied  with  ’86  part  of  the  course.  Mrs. 
Scott’s  husband.  Dr.  N.  Stone  Scott,  was 
a,8°  i,resent  at  part  of  the  reunion  events. 


The  rain  Saturday  night  prevented  the 
alumni  parade,  but  Monday  morning  ’86 
put  on  its  automobile  decorations,  brought 
by  Mr.  McKee  and  Mr.  Wilbor,  and  went 
to  call  on  President  King,  then  rode 
around  town  in  its  ornamented  cars  and 
called  on  other  old-time  friends. 

’87— Walter  H.  Comstock  has  an  article 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Chicago  Schools 
Journal  on  “ The  Ethics  of  Promotion." 
Mr.  Comstock  is  principal  of  the  Shake- 
speare School  in  Chicago. 

’89-’92— Ernest  B.  Fairfield  died  in  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  on  June  12.  Mr.  Fairfield  was 
a state  employee  for  about  25  years  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  had  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  control. 
Mr.  Fairfield’s  brother,  John  (’86-’87),  died 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic  on  May  21. 

t.’90— Dr.  W.  E.  Barton  contributes  a 
very  sane  article  to  the  June  Red  Book. 
While  It  may  have  a sensational  title — 
The  Sex  Stampede— it  is  not  sensational 
and  gives  a somewhat  different  empha- 
sis to  the  problem  which  Judge  Lindsay 
has  been  discusing  in  the  same  magazine. 

’90 — Mrs.  Annie  M.  Wheolock  recently 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  after  a visit  with 
her  son  in  Brazil.  Mrs.  Wheolock  is  liv- 
ing with  her  mother  and  sister  at  517  N. 
Huntington  Avenue,  Monterey  Park,  Calif. 

’91-*92— Mrs.  Perry  C.  Thompson  (Nina 
Border)  is  living  at  19131  Orrington  Ave- 
nue, Evanston,  111. 

’92— Walter  Nathan  Crafts,  president  of 
the  class  of  ’92,  which  held  its  thirty- 
fifth  reunion  this  year,  died  near  his  home 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  on  June  8.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  five  children. 

’92-’95 — Mrs.  Alice  McKee  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  on  May  1.  1927. 

’97— A very  delightful  reunion  on  a 
small  scale  was  held  in  Okayama,  Japan, 
on  May  1,  when  Elizabeth  Sheffield  Stelle 
spoilt  a few  days  at  the  home  of  Genevieve 
Davis  Obis.  One  feature  of  the  reunion 
was  a big  convention  of  the  Women’s 
Federated  Clubs  of  the  region.  Mrs.  Obis 
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took  part  in  the  delegates’  meeting,  pre- 
senting a petition  for  abolishing  the  li- 
censed prostitute  quarters  of  the  city, 
which  was  unanimously  passed  to  pre- 
sent this  petition  to  the  Governor.  Both 
’OTers  spoke  at  the  public  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  Genevieve  Olds  making  a fare- 
well speech  and  Elizabeth  Sheffield  bring- 
ing greetings  from  the  women  of  China. 

An  all-day  trip  into  the  country,  again 
speaking  at  a women’s  meeting,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  reminisce  together  over 
the  old  days  in  dear  old  Oberlin. 

*01 — Seeley  K.  Tompkins  was  made 
Doctor  of  Letters  by  Colorado  College  at 
their  last  commencement.  He  is  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at 
Colorado  Springs.  He  gave  the  bacca- 
laureate before  the  Colorado  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  the  commence- 
ment address  for  the  Monte  Vista  high 
school  and  also  the  consolidated  school  of 
Yoder,  Colo.  His  daughter,  Ella  Louise, 
just  graduated  from  the  Colorado  Springs 
high  school,  standing  seventh  in  a class 
of  200,  goes  as  freshman  next  fall  to  Rad- 
cliffe,  where  her  sister,  Marion,  will  be 
a senior. 

’02— Mrs.  Lela  Grace  Jones,  wife  of 
Richard  M.  Jones,  died  of  heart  failure 
at  their  home,  1632  W.  50th  Street,  Kan- 
sas City,  June  21.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  one  son. 

*03-’05,  ’ll— Gertrude  Ransom  sailed  June 
24  on  the  French  line  for  a summer  tour 
In  Europe.  Mabel  Askew,  ’ll,  is  with  the 
same  party.  They  will  return  on  Septem- 
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her  4.  Miss  Ransom  is  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  college. 

'04-’0G — Mrs.  Clara  Middleton  MacDon- 
ald died  in  April  at  her  home  in  Oak 
Park,  111. 

‘0G— A story  written  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Riulin 
Roosa  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  was  given 
first  prize  in  a contest  sponsored  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
meeting  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  June. 
The  prize  was  for  the  best  advance  news 
story  of  a club  event  submitted  by  a chib 
woman  not  connected  with  a newspaper. 

’07— Miriam  Whiting  McGill  came  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  W.  McGill,  1050  Abbie- 
sbire  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  on  June  30. 

'00 — James  Tenney  Brand,  seven-year- 
old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Brand  of 
Marshfield,  Ore.,  died  at  Wesley  hospital 
In  May  following  several  days  of  illness 
after  undergoing  two  mastoid  operations. 

’00— Rev.  Joel  B.  Hayden,  a trustee  of 
Oberlin  College,  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy, Hudson,  June  8.  His  subject  was 
“ The  Viking  of  the  Air.” 

’10— Dr.  Edward  S.  Jones,  professor  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo,  is  teaching  this 
summer  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

’ll— Professor  Moser  U.  Ding  died  in 
Foochow  City,  Foochow,  China,  in  April. 

’ll,  ’13— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  F.  Curtis 
(Lucy  Weeks),  and  family  have  been 
spending  an  interesting  and  pleasant  year 
in  Leeds,  England.  Professor  Curtis  is 
teaching  at  Leeds  University  as  an  ex- 
change professor  from  Cornell.  They  re- 
turn in  June. 

’12— Raymond  C.  Booth  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  position  as  field  secretary  for 
the  newly  organized  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers’ Institute,  embracing  eighteen 
crafts  in  the  entire  furniture  industry. 
Mr.  Booth  is  living  at  4830  N.  Talman 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

’12— In  the  Science  News  Letter  of  Jan- 
uary 22  there  was  a report  by  Dr.  Ernest 
C.  Faust  of  the  Peking  Union  Medical 
College.  The  report  was  the  result  of  a 
survey  of  the  parasitic  diseases  of  China 
and  made  to  the  Archives  of  Pathology. 

’13— Dr.  Jerome  Davis  has  been  made 
associate  professor  of  practical  philan- 
thropy at  Yale  for  this  next  year.  Last 
year  Mr.  Davis  was  a member  of  a group 
which  went  to  Russia  to  make  a report 
on  conditions  in  that  country. 

’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlos  N.  Bushnell, 
220.  Crescent  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have 
a daughter,  Louise  Linwood  Bushnell, 
born  May  19. 

’15— Joan  Woodward  Hulbert  was  born 
May  27  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  B.  IIul- 
bert  (Dorothy  Printup)  of  14  E.  Fonta- 
nero  Street,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

To— A daughter  was  born,  December  27, 
102G,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Gray,  of 
2348  Michigan  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

To— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  F.  limits 
(Mary  E.  Kimmel)  announce  the  birth  of 
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number  four,  n son,  Robert  Wallace,  on 
May  15,  at  Pasadena,  Calif. 

'15,  ex-’23— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C. 
Curtis  (Ethel  Metcalf)  announce  the  birth 
of  a son,  Howard  Metcalf,  on  February 
20.  Dr.  Curtis  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

’16— ,7.  Frederick  Shreiner  will  remain 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  next  year, 
where  he  has  the  university  Fellowship  in 
Political  Science.  In  addition  he  is  do- 
ing some  special  research  in  International 
Economics  with  Professor  Commons. 

'17— Dr.  John  Fitch  King,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  is  included  among  the 
20  successful  applicants  for  fellowships  to 
study  in  German  universities  for  the  coming 
year.  He  will  do  research  work  in  elec- 
tro-chemistry under  Professor  K.  Fujans 
at  the  University  of  Munich. 

’17— Edith  M.  Gates  writes:  “After  three 
months  and  a half  in  Russia,  a most 
interesting  yet  difficult  experience,  being 
forced  to  give  up  our  plans,  I came  to  the 
Baltic  States.  Six  months  were  most 
pleasantly  spent  in  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
giving  Leadership  Training  courses  in 
Recreation,  and  building  up  the  program 
of  Physical  Education  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
centers  in  those  new  struggling  nations 
of  the  north. 

“ I have  just  now  consented  to  stay  in 
Europe  for  another  year,  as  a Specialist 
in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  to 
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travel  into  various  countries  for  the  Na- 
tional Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  America,  and  for 
the  World  Association,  to  do  special 
pieces  of  work  for  a few  weeks  or  months 
in  each  country.  As  my  program  for  the 
year  has  not  been  made  out,  I do  not 
know  at  all  into  which  countries  this  will 
mean,  but  my  headquarters  can  always 
be  World’s  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  34  Baker  Street, 
London,  or  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
New  York. 

“After  six  weeks  special  Leadership 
Training  in  Belgium,  I am  to  spend  the 
summer  studying  in  the  Buhks  School  in 
Denmark,  returning  in  the  fall  to  the 
Baltic  States.” 

*17— Among  commencement  honors  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
last  month,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine was  conferred  upon  Laura  Dasef  of 
Barberton,  Ohio. 

ex-’18— Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Todd 
(Helen  Hobart,  ’IS)  were  in  this  country 
on  a short  business  trip  in  April.  They 
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are  in  Madiid,  Spain  (Care  General  Mo- 
tors), where  Mr.  Todd  Is  with  the  General 
Motors  Co. 

t’IS— Rev.  Herbert  F.  Loomis,  for  two 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Kent,  Ohio,  will  become  min- 
ister of  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church  of  Cincinnati,  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 15.  It  is  thought  by  those  who 
know  the  Congregational  work  in  Ohio 
that  this  church  has  the  largest  opportu- 
nity for  growth  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  of  any  Congregational  church  in 
the  state. 

’20 — The  class  in  English  Composition 
of  Birmingham-Southern  University  under 
James  S.  Childers  is  completing  a novel, 
the  twenty -three  chapters  of  which  have 
been  written  by  the  eighteen  members  of 
the  class.  Mr.  Childers  has  recently  com- 
pleted his  first  novel,  Laurel  and  Straw, 
a story  of  a Rhodes  scholar. 

’21,  ex-’24 — Glenway  Nethercut  married 
Margaret  Walker  at  Chicago  in  June.  Dr. 
Netliercutt  is  on  the  staff  of  the  new  uni- 
versity hospital  in  Chicago. 

’21— Robert  T.  Lansdale  has  been  made 
executive  secretary  of  the  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Lansdale  has  been  instructor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  the  past  two  years 
and  has  recently  completed  a race-prob- 
lem survey  for  the  city  of  Detroit. 

*21 — G.  H.  Benton,  Associate  Professor 
of  History  in  Drury  College,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  recently  addressed  the  Ozark  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  on  the  subject  of  “ Idealism 
in  International  Relations.”  Mr.  Benton 
is  class  counsellor  for  the  junior  class 
in  the  college,  and  faculty  representative 
on  the  Student  Senate.  At  the  last  con- 
gregational meeting  he  was  elected  an 
elder  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
teaches  the  Westminster  Bible  class, 
which  consists  of  the  young  married  peo- 
ple of  the  church.  Mi*.  Benton  will  again 
be  in  the  University  of  Chicago  during 
the  summer  quarter,  continuing  work  on 
his  Ph.D.  degree. 

’21— Ivan  R.  Welty,  who  received  his 
S.T.M.  from  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology in  May,  director  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  Church,  Oberlin,  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  First 
Church  Thursday,  May  19. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McMenemy  an- 
announced  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Etta,  to  • Mr.  Walter  David 
Crockett,  on  Saturday,  July  2,  at  Man- 
chester, Conn. 

’21— George  W.  Andrews,  Jr.,  graduated 
from  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Banking  on  June  2,  hav- 
ing taken  this  course  in  the  night  school. 

’22— Sherman  W.  Brown  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  West  Virginia,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a Spanish  text-book,  “ Estudios 
Gramaticos  Espanoles.” 

’22— Alfred  Wheeler,  who  has  been  fresh- 
man coach  in  football,  basketball  and 
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When  a John  Hancock 
Agent  calls  on  you,  re- 
member this.  It  is  worth 
while  seeing  him.  Better 
still,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  send  for  him  and 
set  your  mind  at  rest  on 
this  score  at  once. 


A Strong  Company,  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 
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baseball  at  Iowa  State  for  the  past  two 
years,  will  take  a similar  position  at  Am- 
herst for  this  next  year. 

*22,  ’26,  ’25 — A double  wedding  took 
place  at  Madison,  Ohio,  on  April  2,  when 
Gertrude  Layman  was  married  to  Charles 
Churchill  and  Eloise  Layman  was  mar- 
ried to  Norman  S.  Risley,  a graduate  of 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  at- 
tendants and  several  of  the  guests  were 
Oberlin  alumni. 

*23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Davenport 
(Emily  G.  Todd)  of  Plymouth.  Pa.,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a second  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Alice,  on  April  21,  1027. 

*23 — Harley  A.  Williams  has  been  highly 
honored  by  being  awarded  the  $500  Big- 
gar  Fellowship  on  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion to  Western  Reserve  Medical  School. 

*24 — Miss  Kathryn  White,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  White  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  married  to  Walter  S.  Sherman, 
also  of  Buffalo,  at  eight  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  April  26  at  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Miss  Florence  White, 
’26,  was  maid  of  honor  and  the  other  at- 
tendants included  Miss  Helen  Lang,  ’23, 
and  Miss  Jessie  Greer,  ’24,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Nicklas,  ’24,  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sherman  are  living  at  2S8  Hartwell 
Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’24 — Edward  G.  Partridge  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  June.  He  has  now 
joined  the  research  staff  of  the  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company  of  Akron. 

c’22-’25 — In  May  George  Graham  gave 
his  first  concert  before  the  Chicago  crit- 
ics at  the  Fine  Arts  Hall,  with  Anna  VII- 


kas,  soprano.  Mr.  Graham  has  been 
studying  with  Herbert  Witherspoon  in 
Chicago. 

c'2o,  ’24— Miss  Frances  Fenn  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  William  Harlow  Seaman  on 
Saturday,  June  11,  at  the  Union  Church 
of  Hinsdale,  111. 

’25,  ’26— On  June  25,  Ruth  Eileen  Jones 
was  married  to  Fred  H.  Lamb  of  Cadil- 
lac, Mich.,  in  the  First  Church  at  Ober- 
lin.  Mr.  Lamb  is  employed  by  the  Indian 
Village  Printing  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

’25— On  June  22  Helen  Lucile  Ford  was 
married  to  Lowell  Berry  Kilgore  in  the 
First  Church  at  Oberlin. 

’25— Elizabeth  M.  Kennedy  was  gradu- 
ated from  Miss  I liman’s  School  for  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Teachers,  Phila- 
delphia, in  June,  receiving  the  highest 
honors  conferred  by  the  school  for  having 
shown  the  greatest  number  of  qualities 
necessary  for  a successful  teacher.  Miss 
Kennedy  has  a position  teaching  first 
grade  in  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  for  next  year. 

c’25— Lucile  Stockberger,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  Public  School  Music  depart- 
ment at  Denison  University,  has  recently 
gone  to  Frostburg,  Md.,  where  she  has 
the  position  of  music  supervisor. 

’26— Mr.  James  Henry  Causey  announced 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Ruth,  to 
Gareth  Newell  Brainerd,  on  Friday,  July 
8,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

’26,  ’25 — Miss  Lan-Hui  Hsieh  of  1771  Fay 
Street,  East  Cleveland,  was  married  Sat- 
urday, June  11,  to  Mr.  William  Shen  also 
of  East  Cleveland.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  Mrs.  Shen’s  home. 

’26— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  McCroskey  an- 


nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Helen  Annette,  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Hanna! 
at  Chicago,  on  Saturday,  May  14.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hanna  will  make  their  home  at 
Hotel  Carlton,  Kansas  City,  Mo  after 
July  1. 

’26,  ’27— Mary  Elizabeth  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  Rugh  (Harriet  Shel- 
don) in  Oberlin,  June  16.  Mr.  Rugh,  who 
took  his  A.M.  at  Oberlin  this  year,  has 
accepted  a position  at  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  for  next  year.  He  will 
have  courses  in  the  department  of  Zool- 
ogy, Embryology,  Histology  and  Human 
Physiology. 

’27— Margaret  Sundman,  formerly  of 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  Verner  J. 
Swanson  of  Cleveland,  were  married  at 
Talcott  Hall  on  July  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swanson  will  live  at  419  E.  115th  Street, 
Cleveland. 

'27— The  engagement  of  Helen  Mary  Def- 
enbaeker  to  Charles  Wesley  Lawrence 
was  announced  May  27  at  a party  given 
by  Mrs.  Homer  Johnston. 

'27,  '26— At  a dinner  party  given  at 
Tank  Hall  in  June  the  engagement  of 
Florence  M.  Tennant  to  Lewis  F.  Ingram 
was  announced. 

’27 — Rev . and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Warren  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Persis,  to  Harold  F.  Stoke  of  Dan- 
ville, 111.  Mi'.  Stoke  is  associate  professor 
of  History  and  Political  Science  at  Berea 
College. 

’28 — Everett  D.  Hawkins,  student  rep- 
resentative to  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Schools, 
will  sail  from  San  Francisco  for  China 
about  August  2. 


OBERLIN  SONG  BOOK 

$1.50 

LIFE  OF  MADAM  J. 
$1.00 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Hobbs  Restaurant 

Oberlin’s  Most  Attractive  Eating  Place 

QUALITY  ALWAYS 
Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 

Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 

Apollo  Theatre 
Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 
59  South  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 

Motion  Picture  Productions 

Alumni  and  Former  Oberlin  Students 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Planters  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


During  the  Summer  Months  We 
Solicit  Your  Mail  Orders  for 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY, 
MUSIC,  and 
TEACHING  SUPPLIES 

To  Music  Teachers,  we  offer 
you  the  advantage  of  a large 
Stock  of  Music  and  Music 
Books  at  publishers’  discounts 
to  teachers. 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  West  College  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Among  Your  Investments 


Investment  authorities  are  generally  agreed  that  an  investor  should  have  among 
his  investments  a savings  account  of  not  less  than  $500.00  Its  advantages  are  ready 
convertibility  into  cash,  safety,  and  a reasonable  yield. 

This  Bank  invites  such  deposits,  and  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  4%  per  annum,  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“ On  the  Corner  ” 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


Summer  Banking 

Du  ring  the  summer  time  there  are 
many  ways  we  can  serve  you. 

W ire  in  your  deposit.  Leave  with  us 
your  valuables  and  silver  while  away. 

Secure  traveler’s  checks  and  letters  of 
credit. 

Care  for  your  local  business  while  you 
are  away. 

Make  This  Your  Summer  Bank 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


We  have  already  made  preparation  to  show  many 
unusual  lines  for  the  coming  season 

NEW  BENGAL  ORIENTAL  RUGS 
ATTRACTIVE  CURTAIN  MATERIALS 
FINE  RAYON  BED  SPRINGS 
“BLOOMFIELD”  DRESSES 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


OBERLIN 
KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

A two-year  course  preparing  for  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Teaching.  Dormitories. 
Expenses  moderate.  An  accredited  school, 
with  national  patronage. 

For  catalogue  address 

Miss  Rose  Dean, 

125  Elm  Street, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


